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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING AT MAUCH CHUNK: THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


HE Thirty-sixth Annual Session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tlon was opened in Concert Hall, Mauch 
Chunk, Carbon county, at half past ten 
o’clock on ‘Tuesday morning, July 8th, 
1890, with Scripture reading (1 Cor. xiii.) 
and prayer by Rev. B. M. NEILL, of the M. 
E. Church. 

Two or three pieces of music were sung 
by the members under leadership of Prof. 
Marcu, of Norristown, to piano accompani- 
ment, after which came the following 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


The first address was by Prof. E. M. Hype, 
Ph. D., of Lehigh University, as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania : 
It is indeed a pleasant office which I have to 
perform this morning, to give you a hearty 
welcome to this region of our State where nature 
has reared such magnificent monuments of her 
skill. On either hand the mountain barriers 
rise in majesty, while the rushing waters of the 
Lehigh in the valley fix our gaze in admira- 
tion. Or beyond, in the lovely gien, which 
you will no doubt visit, the mossy ravine, with 
its feathery falls and roaring cascades, nature 
will take you aside and whisper in your ear 
her choicest secrets. This town, too, with its 
busy population, contains memories which are 
not without their interest to educators. The 
home of Asa Packer holds out to every one the 
lesson of successful exertion in acquiring 
wealth and of magnificent generosity in be- 
stowing it aright. No noble object was without 


his support, and his gifts to the cause of free 





education have never been equalled in the 
wide extent of our State. 

It is well for the State that those to whom 
the supervision of education is committed, can 
gather thus for mutual counsel. This is an age 
of revolution and struggle. We are striving to 
reach a higher plane in work, and many an 
earnest soul is seeking to discover some new 
means to further the good cause. We realize 
more and more the advantage of association. 
A single cord may be strong, but a triple cord is 
stronger; not merely individual knowledge, 
valuable as that may be, but the united experi- 
ence of all who realize the importance of this 
great and growing profession. This alone can 
bring about the wished-for result. Here in this 
gathering teachers can light anew the fire of 
their enthusiasm with a fresh coal from the 
altar of truth. They can seek comfort and 
encouragement in mutual counsel. They can 
feel that they, like warriors, are marching on in 
compact columns to gain a victory over ignor- 
ance and error. The American system of edu- 
cation is working out the training of our youth, 
and in no way more surely than through such 
association as this. 

Just at present there is a struggle going on 
between rival methods, and they are being set 
up one against the other. Men are asked to 
range themselves on one side or the other. I 
believe that this antagonism is more imaginary 
than real. Education must both form and 
inform. In days gone by the greater stress was 
laid upon the latter. To-day we are thinking a 
great deal about the former. It is undoubtedly 
true that the acquiring of knowledge is not the 
only question. We may know thousands of 
facts, but if we cannot explain their significance, 
if their bearing is unknown to us, then they 
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form to us a sealed book. Itisa noble thing to 
teach the child to think, to compare objects, to 
classify and analyze, to deduce laws from the 
observation of phenomena, to combine and re- 
combine. This species of drill is invaluable, 
for through it the mind ceases to be a mere 
instrument for recording facts, a kind of mental 
phonograph cylinder which can be made to 
grind out its story upondemand. It becomesa 
living power ; it speaks of things which it under- 
stands; it is enabled to exert all its faculties to 
their fullest extent, and wherever real talent ex- 
ists it can be properly developed. What is the 
difference between the mind of a great states- 
man and the blind untrained voter? between an 
Edison and ordinary minds? It lies in the 
ability to observe phenomena and then investi- 
gate their causes, to get at the forces and means 
which produce results. Intense mental con- 
centration, accurate observation and shrewd 
combinations are the chief elements of genius; 
and success must crown their efforts. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the 
methods of illustration founded upon inductive 
processes which have made learning so much 
pleasanter, and have smoothed the path for so 
many students. Illustrative methods have come 
to stay. But on the other hand a note of warn- 
ing must be uttered. It is a good thing to ex- 
plain and make clear, to interest and draw out 
the love of the student for his studies, but be it 
ever remembered all this is but little worth if it 
lead to superficiality. It does not need to do 
this if the teachers of to-day, in adopting the 
good points of the new, do not forget the lessons 
of the past. The mind of the child is naturally 
indolent, and will be glad to spare itself the 
labor of accurate study. It will prefer to play 
study, and may even find in this an excuse 
wherewith to satisfy its conscience for neglect. 
Now the strength of a chain is only that of its 
weakest part; let one link part and all is lost; 
a single point omitted in a geometrical problem 
ruins the whole. Superficiality is the danger of 
education to-day just as much as ever it was. 
Formerly men depended upon parrot-like mem- 
orizing ; to-day they are in danger of forgetting 
that the groundwork of facts underlying each 
branch of knowledge must not only be under- 
stood but firmly imprinted on the memory. 
Examiners know only too well how prone 
scholars are to avoid learning definitions and 
rules. How many students offer themselves at 
college and teachers’ examinations to whom the 
distinctions of formal grammar, the rules and 
formulas of mathematics, are uncertain ! 


But some one may ask, where does the trouble 


lie and how may we remedy such a state of 
things? I believe that the cure must be sought 
in two ways: First, let the different grades of 
our schools have a definite standard which must 
be attained before a scholar can be promoted. 
This should be determined both by recitations 
and frequent examinations with a final test to 
cover the ground of the year, so that the higher 
classes of our high schools may not be loaded 
down with boys and girls whose unfitness for 
the classes hampers the work of the year just 
begun. It would be an immense gain for our 
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' schools if the final tests for promotion could be 
| made, not by the teachers who too often must 
think of individual patrons’ influence, but by 
county examiners who with the recitation re- 
cords before them as well as the examination 
papers could intelligently promote on the basis 
of real merit, irrespective of all personal con- 
siderations. 

Then the personality of the individual teacher 
must come to the front. The grand problem is 
to arouse each scholar to do the best in his 
power. We fulfil our duty as teachers just in 
proportion as we succeed in inducing our young 
people to put forth their fullest exertions and 
guide them in this process of development. 
What does nature do for the plant? Does it 
add to its structure from without? Not at all. 
It supplies nourishment and water to aid it in 
putting forth bud and leaf, flower and ripe fruit- 
age, and the true test of our methods must ever 
be the degree and quality of development which 
they produce. It is wise to employ different 
means to attain to these; for character, whether 
mental or moral, is like the splendid tapestry, 
woven with many threads and many colors, 
We lead the little child to think for itself by the 
easy and useful system these latter years have 
called into being. Then as the child’s mind 
begins to develop mental sinew, we exact tasks 
that tax its powers to a higher degree, until in 
time the fuller manhood shows the result of our 
training in its varied abilities and greater 
achievements. 

And in all our educational labors let us not 
forget our national tongue. In this direction we 
are not doing our full duty. The need fora 
better and more thorough English training is 
nowhere greater than in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. There are any number of boys and 
girls in our State who are in danger of being 
deprived of that measure of success to which 
their natural gifts entitle them, merely because 
from the elementary schools onward, they have 
not been drilled as they ought to be in this 
most important of all studies. English gram- 
mar should be most thoroughly practiced by 
analytical methods, and the classics of the 
language should be recommended. We should 
take a very decided step in this direction did we 
follow the custom so common in German 
schools, and lay down courses of reading to be 
pursued during the vacations, demanding in the 
fall evidence that it has been accomplished. 
Lovell’s, Monroe's, Cassell’s, and other cheap 
libraries, together with the collections being 
made in our school districts, would furnish all 
that would be required. 

There is no guide to correct English composi- 
tion and correct speech like the writings of the 
great masters, those jewels of thought which 
“on the stretched forefinger of Time sparkle 
forever.’ A cultivated taste and a full appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and the noble in litera- 
ture would not only give a better knowledge of 
the uses of language, but it would call out the 
nobler emotions and strengthen the higher 
nature of the young. When this was once 
thoroughly felt, from that time on the base and 
depraved would be despised, the true and pure 
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would be loved for its own sake. No one could 
rightly object to such a movement, for this 
reading would not be oppressive, nor would it 
prevent the fulfillment of other duties, but the 
influence of such a thing would be invaluable. 

When the Spartans amid the throes of a 
dangerous national crisis asked their sister state 
for her aid, she sent in mockery a poet. But 
the martial songs which he wrote aroused to the 
utmost the enthusiasm and patriotism of the 
people, and with a mighty effort they won suc- 
cess, glory, and empire. 

If a great apostle could bid his hearers look 
up and behold the cloud of witnesses who had 
left the earth, cannot we with profit read the 
deeds of the great and good who have passed 
away? How ennobling it is to peruse the tales 
or poems of Scott or Dickens, to study the 
superb prose of Macaulay, or read the simple 
and beautiful allegory of Pilgrim’s Progress? 
The habit of good reading is invaluable, and 
this would be the outcome of such training. 
Good literature is the hand-maid of religion and 
morality. In the fabric of character which we 
are weaving we are employing many shuttles 
which carry dark and forbidding colors; let us 
weave in the golden thread of the noble 
thoughts and earnest purposes which have 
characterized our heroes, then the impulse 
towards right will be strengthened. 

Again let me wish you fruitful deliberations 
and a joyful rest in the bosom of the Valley of 
the Lehigh. 


The second address of welcome was de- 
livered by Lairp H. Barser, Esq., of the 
Mauch Chunk School Board, as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: As a resident of 
the place you have selected for the thirty sixth 
annual meeting of your Association, and a 
member of that body having more immediately 
in charge the direction of the system of popular 
education, with which I suppose most of you 
are connected, I have been asked to express to 
you the satisfaction with which we learned a 
year ago that Mauch Chunk had been selected 
as the place for this meeting, and to extend a 
generous welcome upon your arrival. We can- 
not open wide the gates at the entrance to our 
town without striking the rocks on the opposite 
side. The ‘narrows,”’ as the name of the 
principal entrance to our town, is suggestive of 
the Straitness of the way ; and after your arrival 
your vision is limited to a very short range 
along our narrow and very crooked street—I 
cannot with propriety say streets, for we have 
only about one and a half. Our neighbors are 
from the very necessities of the situation, our 
near-boors. If any of you arrived during the 
night and upon looking out of your chamber 
window this morning wondered how you got 
here, and which direction you should have to 
take when you were ready to leave, your won- 
der was but the repetition of the experience of 
many who have preceded you. 

If our doors are narrow and our ways cramped 
and crooked, we would not have you infer that 
our situation is the symbol of the spirit in 
which we receive you, nor would we have you 
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measure our hospitality by the size of our houses. 
We would rather have you go to the top of 
Mt. Pisgah, and there behold in the wide and 
attractive view spread out before you the hospi- 
tality we would extend and have you enjoy 
during your sojourn among us. 

Mauch Chunk has not been identified with 
any educational institutions or movements ex- 
cept by her gifts, generous gifts, to those at 
other places, but is known rather as the home 
of large business enterprises connected with the 
building and management of our railroads and 
the operation of numerous coal mines. Our 
interest, however, in all that tends to elevate 
and refine, and fit our people for the work in 
which we are interested, is not the less sincere, 
and your coming amongst us is hailed with 
pleasure because of the good that must neces- 
sarily result from the instruction we hope to 
receive as to the best methods of training our 
youth for positions of trust and usefulness. 

We expect to profit by your advice and re- 
ceive instruction from your teaching, and it 
would therefore be as far from the purpose for 
which I have been asked to speak as it would 
be presumptuous to tender any admonition in 
the work that engages your professional atten- 
tion; but as one engaged in a profession in 
which we necessarily learn many of the secret 
springs of action in the struggle for success and 
advancement, I cannot refrain from urging upon 
you the pressing necessity for instruction in 
sound moral principles and their exemplification 
in daily life. 

It is not enough that our youth shall learn 
that knowledge is power. This power has no 
moral quality. It forges ahead, ruthlessly push- 
ing aside or crushing whatever stands in the 
way of progress, just as the huge locomotives 
that pull our long coal trains. When aman 
who has been honored with the highest official 
position the highest and most dignified legisla- 
tive body in our land can bestow upon one of 
its members, deliberately announces that in the 
struggles of political parties to determine the 
principles that shall guide our government, and 
in the methods to be used in the retention of 
political power, those precepts graven upon 
stone at Mt. Sinai, that have been as a pole 
star in morals among civilized nations, have no 
place, is it not time that those engaged in the 
training of our youth should begin earnestly to 
counteract as far as possible the effect of teach- 
ing so dangerous as this, enforced by example 
so conspicuous ? 

On behalf of the good people of Mauch 
Chunk I extend to you all most generous and 
hearty welcome to our midst, and all we can 
furnish for your comfort or your enjoyment. 
We will express the hope that the beauty of our 
mountain scenery may contribute to the pleasure 
of your visit, and the pure air, fresh from the 
mountain top, and laden with sweet-scented 
odors of the woods, may refresh your bodies, 
tired out with your year’s work just closed, and 
give you an appetite for the good things I know 
our provident landlords have laid up in store 
for your coming. 

We even hope that you may find your stay 
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among us so healthful and enjoyable that we 
shall soon have the pleasure of repeating the 
welcome with which we sincerely greet you. 
We shall hold ourselves at all times ready to 
render you such services as you may command, 
and will endeavor as far as possible to render 
your visit one full of enjoyable recollections. 


RESPONSES 


to the addresses of welcome were made by 
members of the Association as announced 
on programme. The first was by Supt. 
SAMUEL HAMILTON, of Allegheny county, 
much as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: By the kindness of 
your Executive Committee, I have been as- 
signed a task which I must necessarily fail to 

erform, for I cannot, in adequate measure at 
east, respond to the addresses of welcome to 
which we haye listened this morning. The fra- 
ternal feeling, the generosity, the hospitality of 
that welcome, had called forth a silent response 
from the heart of each one present ere the 
speaker had taken his seat. Buta good harvest 
is dependent on good soil as well as good seed, 
and the good seed scattered by the generous 
words of the gentlemen could never bud and 
grow and fructify were it not for the warm, rich 
heart-soil into which they have been received. 
And I trust the harvest during the week from 
this sowing will be abundant, filled with pleasure 
and profit to all. 

As members of our honored profession, we are 
not to live exclusively in the realm of intellec- 
tual life. Weare part of the great social world, 
and as such must meet its requirements, Our 
lives in every relation affect not only ourselves, 
but each other, and society in general. As in- 
dividuals we draw large supplies of pleasure from 
the social world, and should be willing at all 
times to contribute to the song, the sunshine, 
and the poetry of life, and thus return all we 
cannet utilize to the source from which it came. 
As teachers our interests are not all in our 
selves, our schools, our homes; they reach out 
to our friends and neighbors, and often beyond 
the invisible boundaries of State lines. The 
greeting that has been accorded us this morning 
has a greater significance than that given to 
ordinary travelers or visitors. And | assure 
you that we walk your streets to-day, mingle 
with your people, and accept your cordial greet- 
ing, not as mere sight seers and strangers, but 
as friends and ,brothers. Genuine fraternal 
friendship is one of the choicest fruits of human 
life. There is nothing more precious in the 
sober realm of experience. Novelists and poets 
have crowned love as the master passion, and 
given to it the seat of honor, the throne of 
glory, and the sceptre of power. They picture 
it as a rare flower, delicate in color, exquisite in 
beauty, and with a marvelous power which lan- 
guage can only suggest and never fully describe. 
But fraternal friendship is the golden grain of 
human life; it furnishes the bread which gives 
strength and comfort and beauty to the social 
world, Its supply is abundant, its harvest per- 
ennial, and its seed-time perpetual, It is the 
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staff of social life, and the staple heart-food of 
organized society. Characterized by the spirit 
of true friendship, and recognizing to the full 
extent the value of pleasant, sympathetic and 
social intercourse, we are here to-day to meet 
you as friends, and to accept your greeting as 
that of a brother. 

To-day, throughout this State, the teachers’ 
class-room is silent, the official desk is closed, 
the educational editor's chair is vacant, and, 
weary and dust-begrimed by travel, we are here 
to take part in the exercises and festivities of 
this occasion, and to carry down to our altars a 
spark of the sacred fire which, I trust, shall 
characterize this meeting. It has been said, 
whether by poetry or science I know not, that 
“there is in the upper atmosphere a certain 
spot in which all the discordant sounds—the 
rattle of wheels, the chime of bells, the roll of 
the drum, the laugh of the child, and the moan 
of the beggar, meet and blend in perfect har- 
mony.’ So we, however discordant we may be 
as individuals, are here to blend in perfect har- 
mony, to receive and reciprocate as far as pos- 
sible, in the spirit of fraternal regard, the gener- 
ous welcome that has come to us this morning 
from the people of this prosperous mountain 
city. 

It is held as a prize in the arms of two con- 
tending mountains, whose provinces are sepa- 
rated by the silver line of the Lehigh. The 
giant contests for this prize have resulted ina 
division of the spoils, and your city is the por- 
tion given to the one and East Mauch Chunk 
the share that falls to the lot of the other. You 
are two in name, but one in interest, one in 
beauty, and one in hospitality, and as such, in 
behalf of the sojourners who are to-day within 
your gates, I accept your kindly greeting. The 
beautiful scenery of: your valley, the rugged 
grandeur of your mountains, and the rich ver- 
dure of your landscapes, suggest the far-famed 
beauty of Chamouni or the classic valley of the 
Rhine, rich in its crumbling castles and legend- 
ary lore. Your valley may not be the success- 
ful rival of these spots of historic beauty in the 
Old World, yet it is, nevertheless, a spot of 
marvelous grandeur and matchless beauty, with 
its grass-covered mountain sides, its wooded 
slopes, its thrifty villages and its thriving indus- 
tries—a valley not rich in the crumbling castles 
and legendary lore of a civilization dim and 
old, but rich in a living present, and in every- 
thing that tends to make a free, happy and 
prosperous people, The beauty of this valley 
and the industrial prosperity of its people add 
another charm to the munificent welcome 
which is this day accorded to the pilgrim- 
teacher from afar. 

Your mountains are rich not only in external 
beauty, but in their store of anthracite wealth, 
which goes forth with warmth and cheer for thou- 
sands of homes throughout our land. Years 
ago in this valley the first mine of anthracite 
coal in the State was operated. The product of 
that mine was brought to this city over the 
famous ‘“ Switchback” gravity railroad, and 
thence transferred by chutes to the Lehigh 
canal, From that day to this your city has 
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been known throughout the United States, and 
has been an object of great pride and interest 
to the people of this State. Many have en- 
joyed, as we enjoy to-day, the beauty of your 
scenery, the freshness of your air and the purity 
and excellence of your mountain water. Many 
have enjoyed as we expect to enjoy the cool- 
ness of Mt. Pisgah’s breezes, and viewed from 
its summit a land of beauty, prosperity, and 
promise. All these, combined with the hearty 
welcome extended to us by your worthy repre- 
sentatives, tend to make our visit to your city a 
pleasant one long to be remembered. 

I am not here to-day to respond to this wel- 
come in behalf of any city, county, or section, 
but in behalf of the educational representatives 
of a great Commonwealth, whose history is the 
pride of its people, and whose educational pros- 
perity has been rapid in its growth, and mar- 
velous in the harmony and completeness of its 
development. 

There is not one present to-day whose heart 
is not filled with loyal devotion to the grand old 
Keystone State, as he contemplates the magni- 
tude of her industrial prosperity and the import- 
ance of her educational interests. Think of the 
great territorial extent of our State, sweeping 
over mountains and valleys, over woodland 
and meadow; with its splendid farms, its rich 
gardens, and its thrifty orchards. Think of its 
mines of coal, its wells of gas and oil, its beds 
of ore, and its quarries of limestone. Think of 
all these great natural resources, in the ever- 
lasting storehouses of our hills, ‘‘ rock-ribbed 
and ancient as the sun.’ Think of our great 
manufactories with their forests of smoke-stacks, 
piercing the clouds and looking with an eye of 
fire toward heaven, reminders of our great in- 
dustrial prosperity. Think of our great found- 
ries and machine shops, where the wheels of 
industry never cease turning, and where the 
busy hum of machinery chants its anthem of 
labor from night to morn and from morn to 
night continuously. Think of our splendid 
commercial advantages, the State girdled in 
every direction by railroads with their bands of 
iron and steel, and each section of it held to- 
gether by the liquid bands of our magnificent 
rivers, that bear upon their bosom the product 
of our mines, our farms and our mills to a 
dozen markets. Think of the lordly Delaware 
that forms our eastern boundary, as if to unite 
all the scattered ends of travel and commerce, 
forcing its way through a mountain gap of sur- 
passing beauty; increasing in volume and utility, 
it sweeps out from the City of Brotherly Love as 
a broad avenue, laden with the exports and im- 
ports of our State, to the yreat commercial 
highway of the nations. Think of the brawn 
and brain necessary to operate our industries 
and turn our great natural resources into the 
commodities of life. Think of the thousands of 
miners, mechanics, and skilled laborers who 
have found a home within our borders, and of 
the school facilities necessary for the education 
of their children, and you can even then have 
but a faint idea of the magnitude of our indus- 
tries and the importance of our educational 
interests. 
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In the name of all these, especially of our 
school interests, with an army of school chil- 
dren almost a million strong, we extend our 
thanks to your city for the cordial welcome 
with which we have been greeted. 

As we stand to-day beneath the shadow of 
Mt. Pisgah or upon its summit of observation, 
and survey the school interests of our State, I 
am constrained to say that we are in the proud- 
est period of our educational history. The 
mighty current of the teacher's influence is 
deeper and stronger than ever before. The 
rivers of intellectual life that trace their in- 
visible courses deeply through our valleys, 
giving life and beauty to every part of our great 
social systems, are each vear receiving more 
volume and more power from the public schools 
of the State. The school is more aggressive 
and generates more power, more purpose, and 
more principle than ever before. With the 
rapid growth of our State it is ever moving for- 
ward, taking silent and peaceful possession of 
new districts as they are formed, exerting its 
renovating influence, and making for itself the 
very men and material needed to accomplish 
its sublime purpose. 

But in looking to the future into which we are 
so rapidly advancing, I am also constrained to 
say that never was there so much demanded 
from the leaders in educational thought as at 
present. If we are living in the proudest period 
of our educational history, we are also living in 
the period of greatest responsibility and grand- 
est opportunity. All the harvests have not yet 
been reaped. Grand possibilities are still within 
reach of the thoughtful teacher. 

When Napoleon had drawn up his army in 
front of the warlike Mamelukes, in the shadow 
of the ancient pyramids, he pointed to the 
mysterious monuments of Egypt's departed 
glory and,said to his soldiers, ‘‘ Remember, 
forty centuries are looking down upon you.” 
As representatives of the educational interests 
of this Commonwealth to-day, we are placed 
upon the pyramid top of opportunity, looking 
down upon the future. The educational desti- 
nies of this State are within the possibilities of 
our grasp. Our hands are upon the throttle- 
valve which will regulate and control the prog- 
ress of our work in the years that are to come. 
How important it is, then, that we seize the 
opportunity as it comes to us, laden with its 
burden of possibilities, and make the most of 
the occasion. 

And as we assemble in this city that has ac- 
corded us such a generous greeting, let us for- 
get that we represent cities or counties or 
sections, and remember only that we are sons 
of one great Commonwealth, with a common in- 
terest in its educational welfare; and thus in 
perfect harmony and mutual sympathy unite 
head and heart and hand in all our delibera- 
tions, that the school interests of this State may 
take a place in the front rank of those of the 
nation, and march grandly down the pathway 
of progress into the future, hand in hand with 
the great business interests of the State, and 
shoulder to shoulder with the advancing 


columns of our industrial prosperity. 
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Supt. E. Mackey, of Butler, Pa., spoke as 
follows in response to addresses of welcome : 


Some years ago a party of college boys 
went to search for a trout stream. On the 
way the party was separated. I remember 
that after a long, hard climb through the 
under-brush, over the rocks, up the steep 
slope, we gained the summit of the mountain 
ridge, and there before us we saw a lovely 
little valley, and gleaming through the 
trees, a silvery stream winding down toward 
the purple shadows of the gap beyond, in 
an open space the white of canvas, the 
curling smoke of a camp fire, and, best of 
all, the familiar forms of the other boys. 
That glorious landscape, that sight of friends 
and camp, aroused our enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch, but they won no expression 
in formal speech. The address of welcome 
was a yell, the response another yell, and, 
with swinging hats and joyous shouts, down 
we rushed to join our comrades in that sport 
dearest to boys, Camping Out. 

So to-day, when I look out upon these 
magnificent views of mountain and glen, 
catching glimpses of the beauties of this 
paradise of the New World, and when I 
see the members of my own beloved pro- 
fession rallied here together, representatives 
of the most vital work of our glorious com- 
monwealth, my old boyish enthusiasm re- 
turns, and I feel prompted to repeat the 
boyish shouts of joy with all the spirit and 
warinth of the old-time greeting so hearty 
and sincere. 

In the way of more formal greeting to 
you, my fellow-laborers in this most 
fraterual of professions, in response to your 
cordial and eloquent address of welcome, 
I feel that I can say no new thing. My 
friend Mr. Hamilton, in words fitting, 
earnest, and impressive, has expressed our 
gratification, our great pleasure in your 
generous welcome. It is mine simply to 
underscore what he has said, to put his 
speech into big print, and hand it again to 
you stamped, in emphatic vernacular,— 
‘*Them’s my sentiments, too.’’ What 
need for me to stand here endeavoring to 
find befitting phrase to express our senti- 
ments upon this glad occasion? Already 
has hand given to hand, eye answered to 
eye, welcome and response more truly 
eloquent than aught that I can put into 
words. Let us then, nerved with the hearty 
cheer of good-fellowship, proceed to the 
work of this convention. 

Supt. D. A. Harman, of Hazleton, Lu- 
zerne county, concluded the responses in 
the following remarks: 
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Owing to the lateness of the hour, I feel that 
it would be unwise and positively unkind for 
me to detain you in this terrible heat more than 
a few minutes, to add anything to what has been 
so ably said by the gentlemen who preceded me, 
in response to the words of welcome expressed 
by your representatives here this morning. 

I will, however, give you an outline of what 
I think it would be proper to say upon this oc- 
casion, and which, I believe, has not been said 
by my colleagues, namely, the propriety of such 
a welcome. 

You do not thus cease your daily vocations 
and gather to welcome every organization that 
chooses to hold its convention in your charming 
town, whose location and sublime surroundings 
have elicited such effusions of poetic thought 
and language from the speakers of the day. 
No, this is an assemblage of men and women in 
whom you are particularly interested, because 
their work reaches your homes, and the influ- 
ence that they exert, to a great extent, molds the 
lives and characters of those nearest and dear- 
est to you. 

You have learned to class the work of the 
teachers with that of the pastor and the 
family physician, knowing that when his 
work is well done the moral and _ physical 
natures are so trained that the -pastor’s part 
is made much easier, and the demands for 
the physician’s art much less frequent. In 
addition, the <¢znfe//ectual training of the 
child devolves almost exclusively upon the 
teacher, so that to a great extent the future wel- 
fare of the children rests largely with the 
school-room instruction. Inasmuch as the chief 
purpose of this convention is to discuss educa- 
tional subjects and to devise means of perfecting 
the courses of instruction, it is but natural that 
the citizens should he intensely interested in us 
as a body and in our work as an Association. 

But aside from these personal and more or 
less selfish considerations, the State Teachers’ 
Association has claims of its own, inherent if 
you please, that demand recognition from the 
general public. Even a hasty consideration of 
the importance and character of our work, and 
the eminence attained by the leading educators 
of this and other lands, makes this assertion 
evident. 

I will only hastily outline the argument by 
calling attention first to the growing necessity 
of the education of the masses, as evidenced 
by munificent personal gifts to universities, 
seminaries, etc., and by the almost universal 
demand for an extension of public school 
benefits and privileges; second, to the interest 
taken in the subject of education by the 
thinkers of every profession and calling in life, 
from the earliest ages to the present time; third, 
to the call by the public for thoroughly qualified 
teachers; fourth, to the galaxy of immortal 
names that have been closely identified with edu- 
cation ; fifth, to the gradual approach of the voca- 
tion to the status of the learned professions, as 
seen in our special schools for the training of 
teachers; in the.pedagogical literature, embrac- 
ing as it now does thousands of volumes, and 
treating upon almost every phase of educa- 
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tional questions; in the long lists of ably-edited 
and widely-read teachers’ journals; and in a 
history of which any profession may be 
proud. 

In conclusion, I repeat, therefore, that you 
are welcoming to-day men and women who 
are bound to you by the strongest ties of 
self-interest, and who are representatives of a 
cause that lies especially near to the heart of 
every true Americin citizen, a work the im- 
portance and character of which are second to 
none save that of religion, and in which have 
been, and still are, engaged scholars of the 
highest culture, most profound thought, and 
sincere devotion. 

We hope to prove to you in the papers and 
discussions provided for in the programme that 
we are worthy representatives of so glorious a 
work, and that we merit the hearty welcome 
that you have extended us. 


After a song by Miss BerTHA WILSon, of 
Clearfield, several brief addresses were 
made by the following members : 

Prof. THos. A. Smiru, of West Chester 
Normal School, spoke of 


THE EDUCATIONAL PENDULUM. 


History records that from the time of Socrates 
to the present day, the order of educational pro- 
gress, instead of being one continuous and un- 
broken progression, has been constantly oscil- 
lating, so that we have seen illustrated in this 
movement the truth expressed by Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘The suppression of one error is 
commonly followed by the temporary ascend- 
ency of a contrary one.” 

At first these social movements were extreme, 
from the careful and unending study of words 
by Socrates to the equally energetic study of 
things by Bacon. And when Rousseau comes in 
we hear him say, ‘‘Go directly contrary to cus- 
tom, and you will nearly always be right.” 

But educational forces have been gradually 
retarding this movement, and careful and wide- 
spread thought has been hewing off the rough 
edges of extreme expression, and now we can 
more nearly say of educational thought what 
Macaulay said of Mackintosh, ‘“‘ His mind oscil- 
lated, undoubtedly, but the extreme points of 
the oscillation were not very remote.” 

Still, with all the efforts of this age of adjust- 
ments, there seems to stand in the way of a per- 
fect unison many obstacles really insurmount- 
able. Even thoughtful men are necessarily 
narrow and incomplete in their vision. Each 
looks at his part and emphasizes with great 
force the thing he knows most about, and in 
which he takes the greatest delight. Then, too, 
the great mass of the educational world allows 
a few to do its thinking, and accepts uncondi- 
tionally their expression of what is thought. 
This course has led to the most extravagant of 
expressions, and educational maxims with a 
large element of truth in them are presented to 
the public mind as educational fprincip/es. 
These statements, if examined comparatively, 
are often found to be at swords’ points with each 
other, and we hear one educator stating as a 
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cure-all for school room ills, ‘‘teach first the 
thing and then the expression of it’’—but turn- 
ing to another we hear with equal force, and 
with the hope of accomplishing equally grand 
results, ‘‘ teach things, not words.” 

If these statements are sufficiently extreme to 
be ridiculous, they are still accepted with the 
same grace, and we hear one say, ‘ Let the 
child learn everything by experience,”’ and an- 
other, ‘‘ Teach only that which is practically 
“useful.” In this way we might multiply exam- 
ples, a few of which must suffice. ‘ Follow na- 
ture,’’ ‘‘ Learn by doing,” ‘‘ Master one subject 
before you proceed to the next,”’ and ‘‘ Proceed 
from the known to the unknown,” are charac- 
teristic of the great fund of extreme, or even 
nonsensical, expressions given to educational 
thought, which, if held within reasonable 
bounds, would result in great good. These few 
examples I state that I may plead with the great 
body of educational writers present for a re- 
form, and my plea is simply this—in giving ed- 
ucational thought to the world, tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


Supt. E. U. AuMmILier, of Perry county, 
spoke as follows in reference to 


THE EMOTIONAL IN EDUCATION, 


That teaching is a science has been fully 
established, not only in the minds of educators, 
but the public is beginning to demand that 
teachers be persons who are versed in the 
science and art of teaching. Mere scholastic 
attainment is no more considered in itself a 
sufficient qualification for this highly important 
work. Every teacher is supposed to have some 
knowledge of the primary elements of the sci- 
ence. The Normal School course, including 
School Management, Methods of Instruction, 
History of Education, and Mental Philosophy, 
is usually followed by teachers throughout the 
State. In recent years considerable attention 
has been given to the subject of Mental Philos- 
ophy—particularly to the Intellect and its dis- 
tinct powers. The faculties are presented in 
their natural order, and specific instructions are 
given for the training and development of each 
one. Institute instructors have made this sub- 
ject the burden of their song. Their usual cus- 
tom is to separate the intellect into pieces, 
and to dilate upon the beauties of its anatomy, 
till at length we are all tired of such oft-reiter- 
ated terms as fercep/, concept, etc.; and while 
this fact of our professional training has given 
to teachers a clearer conception of the true 
nature of their work, there can be no doubt but 
that still more satisfactory results would follow 
if the sestien? nature of the mind were more 
studied and better understood. 

It may be said that the emotional nature is 
dependent upon and limited by the intellect— 
that the mind's capacity for emotion is regulated 
by the strength and development of its other 
faculties, and consequently, this subject is not 
of sufficient importance to be considered an 
element in teaching. On the other hand, is it 
not equally true that the. mind’s capacity for 
high intellectual development depends very 
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largely upon the strength and sensitiveness of 
the emotional nature? To illustrate: Let us 
take from Burns’ poetical genius, and from 
Jackson's military spirit, the passionate feeling 
of each, and how much is left of their lives ? 

Certain it is that the emotional nature of a 
child may be developed or restrained, and no 
education is so nearly perfect as that which 
places the emotional nature in nice conformity 
to high intellectual attainment. It is important 
that the teacher should have a warm, emotional 
nature. An unfeeling mind lacks much of the 
power to communicate thought. Feelings are 
so easily communicated that they are hard to 
hide. 1 think this deficiency in feeling accounts 
for the insufficient work that is done by many 
teachers who are otherwise well educated. We 
frequently hear the expression, “He's a good 
scholar, but he can't impart his knowledge.”’ 
Now, how can that be? There is no doubt of 
his ability to state facts, and when facts are 
stated do they not (through the process of per- 
ception) pass to the memory, and thus become 
the property of the pupil? Doubtless this pro- 
cess of teaching would work satisfactorily if the 
mind were constituted so as to act vigorously 
without the stimulating influence of the emo- 
tional nature. I hold that a dull and unfeeling 
person, however much he may know, should 
not be allowed to suppress and benumb that 
sentimental life which gives to youth its charm 
and glory. 

The teacher who is quick to feel, or, in other 
words, who has a fair degree of human nature, 
possesses many advantages. Children like an- 
imation. Feeling is catching, and so is the 
thought that goes with it. Knowledge acquired 
or communicated under its influence secures a 
double hold upon the mind. The things we 
best remember have been burned into our 
memories. In fact, our characters are made up 
of the strong impressions we have received. 
Furthermore, the emotions speak in any tongue, 
without being subject to misinterpretation, and 
what a wonderful power of illustration they 
give! Shades of thought and knowledge, too 
subtle for words to express, are made perfectly 
intelligible by the aid of our feelings. 

[ would not have you infer that I think the 
teacher should be distempered or passionate, 
but I insist that he must have a warm emotional 
nature. He must be able to deftly touch the 
sympathetic and responsive chords of the child 
life, so that with the practical and stern may be 
developed the poetic, the sublime, the chivalric, 
and the beautiful. 


Prof. James M. CouGuuiin, of Kingston, 
I,uzerne county, spoke as follows on 


THE WORK OF TO-DAY. 


In the earlier history of this Association, its 
principal work was to take the lead in proposing 
and advocating needed legislation; and we 
know how well that work was done. Many of 
those workers have fallen by the way; only a 
few are left with us, and they have whitening 
hair. It may be well for us younger men to 
ask, What is our work? what should be our 
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leading idea, our central purpose ?—so that 
effort may be properly directed and concen- 
trated, and that we may leave to our successors 
an unbroken record of faithful work. 

Perhaps the work of the fathers has made 
attention to legislation less important than that 
upbuilding of public sentiment which makes it 
possible to enforce good laws when enacted. 
Within our lines, more thought and work are 
needed to plant deep throughout our country 
the truth that education for every child is a 
public necessity. This is not by any means 
universally understood—many people yet look 
upon public schools as a pauper system, a 
public charity; these need to be shown that we 
must educate all for our own sake and thatof our 
children—for the perpetuity of free government. 
This one lesson taught thoroughly to all the 
people of the Commonwealth would give our 
work a powerful impulse. 

Again, many have the notion that in sending 
children to school to get an education, they are 
simply to rece?ve something—to slide into it, or 
have it poured into them, like the child who 
when asked why he did not know his lesson, 
said ‘‘ The teacher didn’t teach me.” Parents 
want instruction in the meaning of the word 
/eayn—that the children are to do something, 
and that learning to do is one of the highest re- 
sults of education. Too many people are satis- 
fied with nothing less, and require nothing 
more, than the storage of a certain quantity of 
facts in the memory, regardless of develop- 
ment of power. 

We need to steer away from too close atten- 
tion to the money value, the direct doilar-and- 
cent result of education. That public educa- 
tion should prepare for practical life is right and 
just—but there is more of life than the practical, 
and education must not neglect thiseither. An 
old friend visiting schools with me often said to 
the children, ‘ If I could choose whether to give 
each of you at twenty-one $2000 in gold ora 
good education, I should choose the education 
every time.”’ The children wondered—the 
sum seemed immense to them—but he ex- 
plained that the $2000 was subject to loss by 
fire, flood, thieves, and was dangerous to carry 
about; while the education was liable to none 
of these disadvantages, and was always present 
and available. How many people realize that, 
and are ready to act upon it by preferring edu- 
cation to money for their children ? 

Its value being admitted, we need to arrive at 
some agréement as to what constitutes a good 
education. When you want to build a house, you 
first have a clear picture of it in your mind; 
but we educators find it difficult to make such 
a picture of the proposed educational edifice. 
Some think that to be educated one must 
know something of everything: but experience 
teaches that such an attempt spreads one out 
too thin—the circle of knowledge has grown 
too wide. We need not so much quantity as 
thoroughness—to know we// what we learn. 
Edison is not renowned in general science, but 
he £nows electricity. Let us then do thorough 
work within possible limits, leaving the universe 
open to the specialist. 
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In conclusion, we need in these days of 
knowledge made easy, to impress the truth 
that permanent and valuable results, to our- 
selves and the world, are only attained by 
honest, faithful, persistent work. Educational 


methods are to facilitate work, not to supersede — 


it. Let each of us do our work, and one day 
we shall know that the things for which we 
worked the hardest are the brightest jewels in 
the crown of eternity. 


At the close of these remarks, the Associ- 
ation adj >urned to 2 p. m. 


— —<——$____—_——- 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


‘EVERAL pieces of music were sung un- 

der direction of Prof. Marcu, after 
which the Vice-President took the chair 
and introduced President MCNEAL, who 
proceeded to deliver the following inaugural 
address on 


THE NEED OF MORAL TRAINING IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


In dealing with questions relating to public 
morals, two extremes are to be avoided. There 
is a Class of people who devote the chief part of 
their time to lauding the customs and institu- 
tions of the past and bewailing the degeneracy 
of the present. With them “the former times 
were better than these.” They see on every 
hand evidence of speedy decay and certain de- 
struction of our social and political institutions. 
Every new danger, real or imaginary, that 
threatens the safety of the government or the 
prosperity of the nation, fills them with alarm. 
They are sure we are on the verge of ruin, and 
everything is tending to destruction. 

Then, there is another class who look with 
utter indifference upon the greatest dangers to 
which our government and its institutions are 
exposed. They admit that powerful influences 
are at work to subvert the liberties of the nation 
and destroy the happiness of the people, but see 
no cause for anxiety. Their security is based 
on the belie! that our government is impregna- 
ble and our institutions imperishable. They are 
a class of fatalists who hold the doctrine ex- 
pressed by a certain writer, that ‘‘ God* takes 
care of children, fools, and the United States.”’ 

Both of these extreme views are, in our opin- 
ion, equally erroneous. We believe the present 
is the grandest period of all the centuries. Our 
past has been a triumphant success, our present 
is prosperous, and our future full of promise. 
From the vantage-ground we now occupy, we 
are in position to move onward to greater tri- 
umphs and more splendid victories than have 
ever before been accomplished in the history 
of the world. Notwithstanding all this, we do 
not possess a charter in perpetuity to the civil 
and religious hberty we enjoy and the institu- 
tions under which we live. Our social, polit- 
ical and religious rights, together with the 
blessings that are their legitimate fruit, are in 
the nature of a trust, and may be enjoyed only 





so long as we are faithful stewards. If we fail 
to meet the conditions upon which their per- 
petuity depends, then will they be wrested from 
our hands. 

While our national resources are the richest 
and most varied of any country in the world, 
our government and its institutions the most 
beneficent and humane that have ever been 
enjoyed, our people the most prosperous and 
happy of the nations of the earth, our responsi- 
bilities are commensurate with our privileges 
and blessings, Some of the chief elements of 
our national greatness help to render us vulner- 
able to the most dangerous influences that 
threaten the peace of society and the stability 
of popular government. There are influences 
at work to-day, which, if not counteracted, will 
eventually sap our national vitality, subvert our 
liberty and destroy our free institutions. To 
close our eyes to these tendencies is not only 
folly, but a failure on our part to perform the 
duties we owe to society and the government 
under which we live. 

It is not my purpose to discuss at this time 
the perils arising from immigration, Mormon- 
ism, intemperance, socialism and others of like 
import, regarded by writers on social and 
political economy as the greatest that darken 
our horizon. I shall confine myself to the con- 
sideration of certain evils of our own fostering 
which, while they may seem small, are exceed- 
ingly dangerous because of their insidious 
character. 

The careful and thoughtful observer can not 
fail to see, and must be willing to admit, that 
there does not exist to-day that genuine 
honesty, truthfulness and integrity that should 
characterize the actions of men who have their 
own welfare and the prosperity of the nation at 
heart. There is a lamentable lack of honor 
manifested by men of every station, rank, and 
calling of life. There never was a time in our 
history, it seems to me, when moral obligations 
were so lightly regarded by men as at the 
present. 

The inordinate desire for gain, the excessive 
ambition to secure public position and political 
preferment, and the desire to live beyond their 
means, seems to have taken possession of many 
people completely and blunted their moral 
sense, perverted their conscience.and obliterated 
all ideas of honor, rectitude and integrity. 
The number of men proof against the peculiar 
temptations to dishonesty and wrong-doing in 
the various relations of life is altogether too 
small. This lack of integrity is not confined to 
any special class of people or peculiar line of 
business, but prevails generally. 

There is a distrust and lack of confidence in 
the business world that never existed before, 
and that has been brought about by deception, 
chicanery, and fraud. Officials, agents and 
trusted clerks appropriate to their own use the 
funds of others, and when no longer able to enjoy 
their ill-gotten gains without detection, abscond 
and find a safe refuge in Canada. Manufac- 
turers and dealers misrepresent the cl-aracter of 
the wares they sell, and require their clerks and 
agents to do the same. Business men and 
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private citizens resort to legal technicalities and 
various means of deception to avoid paying 
their debts. It is becoming common for men 
who are absolutely without means to enter ex- 
tensively into business, and, after speculating 
for a time with other people's money, make an 
assignment in favor of a member of the family 
or a trusted friend, and thus realize sufficient to 
live upon afterward in comparative luxury. 
The defalcations, misappropriation of trust 
funds, and failures to meet business obligations 
with which the public press is filled to day have 
unsettled society and made it distrustful of 
everybody. Honest men are without credit 
and are placed ‘under the ban of suspicion be- 
cause rogues and scoundrels so abound. 

In the domain of politics there is perhaps 
more dishonesty and fraud practiced than in 
any other of the stations of trust in which men 
are placed. Under our republican form of 
government, with popular suffrage, and a differ- 
ent class of subordinate officials with every 
change in the administration of national affairs, 
it is not surprising that we have created and 
fostered a class of professional politicians, and 
that the spoils system has been fastened upon us. 

It is not charged, by any means, that all poli- 
ticians are corrupt. There is nothing in legiti- 
mate politics that need necessarily make men 
dishonest, or that is inconsistent with the high- 
est standard of honor and rectitude. While 
this is true, it can not be denied that many of 
those who are engaged in the practical politics 
of the present day, and some who have been 
placed in high official positions in the State and 
Nation, are unscrupulous and corrupt, and do 
not hesitate to betray the most sacred trust for 
private gain and personal ambition. The giv- 
ing and taking of bribes, the faithlessness of 
trusted officials, and the corruption and fraud 
practiced in the various departments of our 
government, are a blot upon our national fame 
and a constant menace to our free institutions. 

Our form of government and the peculiarity 
of our institutions make us specially liable to 
many of the abuses from which we suffer. In 
our governmental affairs we recognize no class 
distinctions. Men of the humblest birth are 
called to fill the highest and most responsible 
positions within the gift of the people. In 
soctal life we are ‘heoretica//y free from caste. 
The common plane upon which all our people 
move, and the principle of equality everywhere 
recognized by our system of government, have 
a tendency to remove as far as possible all 
social differences. People of limited means de- 
sire to enjoy not only al] the comforts, but even 
the luxuries at the command of the rich. One 
form of extravagance leads to another. Earn- 
ings are absorbed and soon become inadequate 
to meet expenses. Embezzlement, forgery and 
other crimes follow. Honor is sacrificed in the 
vain attempt to maintain social standing. 

The social and political conditions that sur- 
round us in this country to-day undoubtedly pre- 
sent peculiar temptations to wrong-doing ; but 
the frequency with which public and private 
trusts are violated, and the paltry considerations 
for which men sacrifice their integrity, are 
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proofs that a low standard of honor prevails. 
The most alarming feature in connection with 
this state of affairs is the condition of public 
sentiment that exists. 

A man who steals the available funds of a 
trust institution or of a private individual by 
whom he is employed, is detected and exposed. 
Instead of hiding himself from public gaze and 
being ashamed to look honest men in the face, 
he courts interviews from newspaper corres- 
pondents, and evinces a delight in spreading be- 
fore the public the means by which, through a 
series of years, he cheated his employers and 
betrayed the trust reposed in him. If criminals 
were ostracised by society, as they deserve to 
be, instead of being made heroes, there would 
be fewer embezzlements, forgeries and similar 
crimes. 

To what extent are our schools responsible 
for the evils that exist in society, and what may 
they do to bring about a better state of affairs? 

[ am firmly of the opinion that the condition 
of society and the state of public morals in our 
country depend upon the education and train- 
ing of our youth. If we wish to see manifested 
a greater respect for truth and a more rigid ap- 
plication of the principles of honesty in all the 
relations of life, we must see that the education 
of our children is of such character as will lead 
to these results. 

Our schools are directly responsible for much 
of the dishonesty that prevails in society, be- 
cause they permit practices on the part of pupils 
that are calculated to blunt their moral sense 
and make them an easy prey to the temptations 
that meet them in the social and business rela- 
tions of life. The time has come when a higher 
standard of honor should prevail, and truthful- 
ness, honesty, and integrity be more rigidly en- 
forced in the work of the schools. The schools 
are indirect/y responsible for the bad state of 
public morals, to the extent that they neglect to 
teach and enforce the practice of truthfulness, 
honor, and fair-dealing. 

However unwilling we may be to admit it, 
there is unquestionably a great lack of thorough 
and systematic moral training in the schools of 
our country to-day. The defect is not so much 
in the neglect to give theoretical instruction in 
this important subject, as a failure to require a 
practical application of the precepts taught. I 
am sorry to say it, but the facts warrant the as- 
sertion and admonish me to make it, that there 
are too many teachers in our schools who do 
not give evidence of that honor and integrity 
which should characterize those who are to train 
the youth of our land for the duties of life. 

When applicants for schools will practice 
fraud and deception to obtain certificates in a 
teachers’ examination, it is not likely they will 
maintain a high standard of morals in the 
schools over which they preside. 

But there are other teachers, perfectly honest 
themselves, who tolerate, with knowledge of the 
facts, acts of deception and dishonesty that are 
exceedingly dangerous in their tendency. De- 
ception in ordinary recitations and cheating in 
examinations are a growing evil in the schools 
of to-day. These practices are not confined to 
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any special grade or class of schools, but they 
prevail in our public schools, academies, 
normal schools and colleges, and even in some 
of our theological seminaries. Illustrations 
might be multiplied to support the position we 
have taken, but the facts are so well known as 
to make it unnecessary. 

The most alarming feature of this tendency 
is the state of public sentiment with regard to it. 
Pupils after having copied an entire examina- 
tion will boast of it as though it were an 
achievement reflecting great credit upon them. 
How many parents and teachers there are who 
actually encourage these practices—not in 
words perhaps, but by their manner! A pupil 
is detected in some sharp practice or dishonest 
act, and instead of administering a fitting re- 
buke or teaching him a suitable moral lesson, 
the boy is led to believe he has done something 
of which he should be proud. If boys who 
grow up under such training as this do not be- 
come dishonest men, it is not because the 
tendency is not in that direction. These acts 
of deception and dishonesty, little as they may 
seem, dwarf the moral sense, pervert the con- 
science and give boys wrong ideas of obligation 
and duty. 

As already intimated, the schools are not 
wholly responsible in this matter, but they are 
responsible for the influence they could and 
should exert in favor of a higher standard of 
honor and morality. Let superintendents, 
principals, and those who have the oversight of 
schools, set themselves earnestly to work to 
educate public sentiment in the right direction, 
and enforce the practice of honesty in the work 
of the schools. Failing to do all we can for the 
perfection of character, no matter how well we 
may train our pupils intellectually and physi- 
cally, we will certainly be found wanting in the 
day of final reckoning. 


Dr. Epwarp Brooks read the following 
paper on 


THE NEW IN EDUCATION. 


The expression most frequently heard in 
educational circles during the last ten or twelve 
years is ‘‘ The New Education.”’ Just what is 
reant by the term it is not easy toexplain. No 
one, so far as I now remember, has given a 
formulated statement of the principles of the 
New Education which has received the approval 
of those who regard themselves as the repre- 
sentatives of it. The books written by the ex- 
ponents of the New Education contain so little 
of value that differs from the views and prac- 
tices of other teachers and educators, that we are 
no nearer a correct conception of the meaning 
of the term when we consult these writings. 

If we examine the work of the so-called ex- 
ponents of the New Education or listen to their 
discussions, we are still in perplexity to find a 
consensus of principles or methods that differen- 
tiates them from the other good teachers in the 
country. Here and there, of course, there are 


extremists who are supposed to represent the 
new doctrine; but they do so in such an ex- 
aggerated form that they really misrepresent it, 
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and awaken a prejudice in the minds of 
thoughtful people against the system. To judge 
the New Education by some of these exagger- 
ated representations of it would be to reach a 
very incorrect idea of its nature or value. 

To some the expression, New Education, 
seems to be a ferm of incantation, a sort of 
shibboleth used to distinguish them from or in- 
dicate their superiority to their fellow teachers. 
Of its real meaning they have no clear idea, nor 
do they seem especially anxious to have. Ask 
them what they mean by the New Education, 
and they will look wise, and shrug their shoul- 
ders, and say, ‘‘ Why, do not you know what it 
means ? why, it means the new things in teach- 
ing—the New Education.” The world likes to 
rally around words ; democrat and republican, 
to many, are merely terms; and the words new 
and o/d in respect to education are often used 
by this class of teachers without any adequate 
conception of their meaning. 

To some the expression New Education is a 
term of exultation, They pride themselves not 
only as being different from but as being 
superior to the majority of their profession. 
They are no better teachers than the mass, not 
so good as many; but they think they are; and 
they show their vanity by posing under the 
name of New Education. 

To some the term New Education is simply a 
delusion. They were not well taught in their 
youth ; they have fallen in with better methods, 
and are not aware that these methods have 
been advocated and practised for years; and 
thus in their ignorance of the progress of edu- 
cation during the last half century, they are de- 
luded with the belief that they have just dis- 
covered that which is unknown to the great 
mass of intelligent teachers of the country. A 
college graduate accepts a position as a super- 
intendent of schools; he has made no study of 
teaching, and does not know what the best 
teachers are doing; he reads a book or two, gets 
hold of a few new ideas, and lo! sets himself 
up as an apostle of the New Education. He is 
one of those deluded mortals who has been be- 
hind the age, is now trying to overtake it, and 
thinks he is leading it. 

With some the New Education is really the 
spirit of exaggeration. They see a good thing 
in teaching, and forgetting that it has its limita- 
tions, they push it to an extreme that often 
renders it worse than worthless. Thus, seeing 
that good teachers began to use the spelling- 
book less exclusively than formerly, one says, 
‘Burn up all the spelling-books.”’ Noticing that 
wise instructors unite with the study of gram- 
mar literary exercises to cultivate the ability to 
use language with facility and correctness, 
another cries out, “ Discard the grammar from 
the school.’” Seeing that objects are valuable in 
presenting some of the primary processes of 
arithmetic, a college president who has, per- 
haps, never taught arithmetic, says that the 
whole subject of arithmetic can be taught with 
a pint of beans. 

To the inajority of those who use the term 
New Education to distinguish their work, I be- 
lieve it expresses the spirit of a nob/2 aspiration. 
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They are dissatisfied with the results of the 
past, and believe there must be some better 
way; and are constantly reaching forward to- 
ward that which promises better results in the 
future. With these there is a sincere and 
heartfelt longing for the higher and the better, 
a feeling of deep unrest and wise dissatisfaction 
with the progress of education, and a yearning 
after something that will inspire the work with 
a new life and lift it up to a higher plane of 
excellence. 

All these phases of what is called the New 
Education can be found operative in the 
minds of teachers; and in some minds, no 
doubt, several of them are blended. That 
these feelings and motives and exaggerations 
should attend educational thought and practice, 
is not surprising, for it is an inevitable outcome 
of human nature. The same thing is found in 
the profession of medicine, which attempts to 
do for the body what the profession of teaching 
does for the mind. There are fads and cure- 
alls, and patent remedies almost without num- 
ber; but the great profession moves steadily 
forward, adopting what is good, rejecting what 
is bad, and co-ordinating all into a wise and 
judicious, if not perfect practice. And thus 
moves forward the great cause of education, 
swerving now in one direction and now in an- 
other direction, through the novelties and ex- 
aggerations of neophytes and enthusiasts, but 
constantly rising toward that which is broader 
and higher and better. 

Coming a little nearer to the question What is 
meant by the New Education? | would say that 
there is nothing new in it, so far as the principles 
of education are concerned—not a single peda- 
gogical principle can be stated by an exponent 
of the New Education that is not contained in 
the writings of educators who lived more than a 
century ago. The gifted minds who made a 
study of human development through the cen- 
turies saw the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion almost as clearly as we do to day. These 
principles are to be found in the writings of 
Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Comenius, Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, etc. Modern writers have expressed 
some of them a little more clearly, and have 
organized them into more practical methods 
than they did; but have not discovered any new 
laws of mental growth or development. And 
so I say that, so far as principles are concerned, 
there is nothing new in the New Education. 

But yet there is a difference: what was form- 
erly in the mind of the few is now in the mind 
of the many; what then was a grand idea of a 
gifted thinker is now an ordinary thought of a 
humble teacher; what then was an abstract 
theory of philosophy is now an actual fact, do- 
ing work in our common schools. It is the 
glory of our age that it is universalizing the 
ideas of the past, so that the common mind of 
to-day is throbbing with the high thought of the 
philosopher of yesterday. This is especially 
true with educational thought, and shows a 
progress in education which cannot be too 
highly emphasized and for which we cannot be 
too grateful. 

Were | called upon to give a definition of the 
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New Education, the best thing I could say 
would be that by the term New Education we 
mean the progressive spirit of the age with re- 
spect to education. In other words it is an em- 
bodimer.t of the spirit of progress in educational 
thought and practice that characterizes the Igth 
century. It will thus be seen that for any one 
class of teachers to label their work with the 
term New Education, and thus create an invid- 
ious distinction between themselves and others, 
is neither wise nor modest. It is far more ap- 
propriate to speak of “the new 7# education” 
than the New Education; and the committee 
have wisely so worded the subject of this dis- 
cussion on their programme. 

With the above statement of the meaning of 
the New Education, let us analyze the subject a 
little more closely, and see if we can ascertain just 
what is embraced in the reform thus named. 


I. THREE PRINCIPAL STAGES OF REFORM. 


Looking backward, one can see great ad- 
vances made in education during the past forty 
or fifty years. A careful analysis of these 
changes indicates three great steps or stages in 
this educational progress. These steps are dis- 
tinct in principle, and placed the work of the 
schools on distinctly different planes of thought 
and practice. In endeavoring to formulate 
what I mean by the New Education, I therefore 
divide it into three great stages, comprehensive 
of the entire reform. 

I. The first stage of the reform was the 
breaking away from the memory and the ap- 
peal to the thought-power of the student. For- 
merly the popular idea of education was the 
acquisition of knowledge, and, therefore, the 
training of the memory. The educated man was 
one who knew many things, and to know was to 
remember. Lessons were committed and re- 
cited; and standing in the schools was deter- 
mined almost entirely on a memory basis. The 
popular standard of intellectual strength was a 
strong and retentive memory ; and a school ex- 
amination was an exhibition not of what a pupil 
knew but of what he could tell. 

At length a reaction took place. Teachers 
began to discover that a child can think as well 
as remember; and they commenced looking 
around for the thought-power of the child and 
for methods of awakening it into activity. The 
little word ‘‘why"’ was introduced into the reci- 
tation, and in time became a watchword in 
teaching. The time came when the pupil who 
asked for the reason of a thing was no longer re- 
pressed by frown or ferule, but even teachers 
began to ask these questions. Children were 
no longer treated as parrots or intellectual 
machines, but as thoughtful beings with powers 
of judgment and reason. Intellectual activity 
was aroused ; the spirit of investigation was in- 
culcated and encouraged ; the memory as king 
of the faculties was dethroned, and the under- 
standing of the pupil raised to the place thus 
made vacant. To have thus broken away from 
the deification of the memory and given it its 
proper place among the intellectual faculties is 
an advance in education worthy of congratu- 
lation. 
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As a result of this movement, or rather as an 
embodiment of it, there came two or three of 
the greatest improvements in teaching that the 
world has ever known. The first was that of 
arithmetical analysis, as originated by Warren 
Colburn about fifty years ago. Before that, 
arithmetic was a collection of rules without 
reasons, a method of calculation ir which the 
ordinary pupil worked with about as much in- 
telligence as a steam engine or a sewing 
machine. Most students never thought to in- 
quire for the reason of a process; and if any 
one did so, the reply of the master that the rule 
says so, was the final arbiter in his work. 

Arithmetical analysis flashed upon the science 
from the brain of Colburn and flooded our 
schools with light, creating the greatest revolu- 
tion in methods of teaching that the world has 
ever seen. Arithmetic was transformed from a 
dry collection of mechanical processes to a 
thing of intelligence and beauty ; and what was 
before a dull and repulsive routine became a 
pathway of pleasure, pebbled with pearls of 
interest and strewn with attractive flowers. The 
uplift of intellectual power which it gave the 
schools was marvellous; and this spirit of in- 
tellectual activity ran through nearly all the 
studies of the curriculum. 

As an embodiment of the same spirit of 
awakened thought-power, there followed soon 
after a great improvement in the teaching of 
grammar. A new method of considering the 
sentence, called grummatical analysis, was de- 
veloped. This produced a revolution in teach- 
ing grammar similar to that in teaching arith- 
metic. Definitionsand parsing gave way to, or 
were supplemented by, the logical analysis of the 
sentence. It was seen that not merely words, 
but combinations of words, performed the office 
of parts of speech, and that there were logical 
relations in language that the old methods of 
grammar neither unfolded nor suggested. 

A little later, a similar reform, on the same 
basis of thought power, was begun in teaching 
geography. Geography had been merely a fact 
study, appealing only to the faculty of memory. 
Now the causes of geographical facts began to 
be considered, and the details of the subject 
grouped together into the grand generalizations 
of the science. The writings of Ritter, Guyot 
and Maury pioneered the way; and the new 
method was crystallized in the so-called physi- 
cal geographies of thirty or more years ago. 
This was a great reform in geographical teach- 
ing, kindred to those in arithmetic and gram- 
mar. Geography was no longer merely a fact 
study for the memory, but a thought study for 
the understanding. It began to appeal to the 
judgment and reasoning of the pupil, to those 
higher faculties that delight in the grasp of laws 
and principles. 

The reform illustrated by these three branches 
was manifest to a greater or less extent in all 
the branches of a common or high school 
course. The art of reading was improved by a 
careful analysis of the selection, to find its 
motive and the relation of its different thought 
elements. Reading was no longer a mere 
calling of words, but a getting of the thought of 
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the author, and the expression of that thought 
as if it were the reader's own production. Even 
penmanship, which previously had been only 
an imitative art, was analyzed into principles, 
and pupils were taught to write by an intelli- 
gent conception of these elementary forms. 

A new spirit was in the air, and it gavea 
new impulse to the entire cause of popular edu- 
cation. No one teaching to-day whose educa- 
tional experience does not extend backward for 
more than twenty years can form any concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the reform or the 
uplift which it gave to the cause of popular 
education. It was a stirring of dry bones; a 
flashing of sunlight upon the darkness of night; 
a transition from the mechanical to the in- 
tellectual, from memorizing to thinking, from 
dull routine to interesting and inspiring mental 
activity that delighted in investigation and the 
combat with and triumph over difficulties. 

This was the first great movement in the 
reform which we call the New Education, or 
the new in education. It was a reform almost 
entirely upon the plane of thought-power, 
appealing to the faculties of judgment, reason- 
ing and generalization. 

II. The second stage of the reform in educa- 
tion is that which appealed to the faculty of 
Perception. It manifested itself more particu- 
larly in what was called objective knowledge. 
It was seen that the teaching of the schools, 
though full of intellectual life, was abstract, and 
in many respects unpractical. They were de- 
veloping thought power, but not perceptive 
power; they were dealing too much with the 
abstractions of science, and not enough with the 
realities of life. Culture was subjective rather 
than objective. Even some of the so-called 
thought-studies, in unskilful hands, were used 
to cram the memory, and thus became a delu- 
sion to both teacher and pupil. 

This defect manifested itself all along the 
line of the different studies. Pupils could solve 
difficult problems in arithmetic, but were not 
familiar with the business methods of actual life. 
Students could analyze the most complex sen- 
tences in grammar, but could not write a good 
English sentence, or at least lacked skill in the 
use of the mother-tongue. They were familiar 
with the causes of geographical facts, but often 
had very inadequate ideas of the real facts 
themselves. Thought-studies were thus crowd- 
ing out of the schools fact-studies, and even the 
memory was being neglected in the work of 
many teachers, 

Then came a reaction in favor of concrete 
teaching. It was seen that the perceptive 
power of the pupil should be exercised as well 
as his thought power. Objects must be seen 
and handled, phenomena must be observed, 
and the facts of nature obtained fresh from the 
pages of the book of nature itself, rather than 
second-hand from the printed page of an 
author, 

This spirit was crystallized in the so-called 
Object Lessons system, so popular in our 
schools some twenty five years ago. Lessons 
on objects became a hobby in American edu- 
cation. Leaves, flowers, minerals, color-cards, 
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geometrical blocks, etc., became a necessity of 
a public school. Many teachers grew so en- 
thusiastic in respect to this system, and so ex- 
clusive in its use, that it became to them what 
in medical practice would be called a “ fad.” 
Schools rose into eminence for the emphasis 
which they gave to concrete instruction. The 
Oswego Training School was known not merely 
through our country, but attracted the attention 
of educators throughout Europe. So extreme 
was their use of the concrete method that it was 
said as a joke against the school, that they even 
taught moral philosophy by means of apples 
and potatoes. 

This movement manifested itself in improved 
methods of teaching certain parts of all the 
branches. In geography, the elementary facts 
must be seen, and not learned from the text- 
book. Pupils must be taken out-doors to see in 
nature the fundamental forms and facts of geog- 
raphy. In the meadow, by the river, along the 
hill-side, the foundations of the science were to 
be laid. Geographical boxes, relief maps, sand 
modelling, etc., became a necessity in teaching 
the subject of geography. The introduction of 
map-drawing was in the same line of concrete 
and visible instruction, 

In grammar the concrete method developed 
what is known as grammatical diagrams. The 
principle was that the eye should see the rela- 
tions of the elements as an aid to the mind in 
thinking these relations. The pioneer in this 
system was Holbrook, after which came many 
others the most popular of which has been that 
of Reed and Kellogg. 

In arithmetic this spirit of the concrete mani- 
fested itself in the use of the numeral frame, the 
foot-rule, the yard-stick, actual weights and 
measures in denominate numbers, lines, circles, 
and squares in teaching fractions, and still later 
in the use of splints and tooth-picks in present- 
ing the fundamental rules. 

Along with this spirit of the concrete and ob- 
jective went also, as almost inseparable from it, 
the spirit of the practical. It was seen that the 
intellectual activity of the school was not in 
touch with the life of the field and the store. 
The boy could solve the most difficult problems 
in mental arithmetic, but could not find how 
many yards of carpet would cover the floor of 
his mother’s parlor. The girl could analyze the 
most complicated sentence in grammar, but 
could not write an order for a barrel of flour or 
a receipt for the payment of a grocer's bill. A 
reform was needed which would bring school 
life into a closer connection with real life. The 
pupil should learn in the school that which 
would be of use to him after he left the school. 
The idea was not merely mental discipline, but 
discipline in the direction of bread and butter, 
so that the work of the school should fit the boy 
or girl for the work of the world. Thus, instead 
of so much time being spent in the study of the 
science of grammar, more attention was to be 
given to the art of composition, Skill in the 
use of language was regarded as of more value 
to the student than a knowledge of grammatical 
rules and principles. Such skill was to be ob- 
tained only by actual practice in using language. 
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We learn to do by doing; we learn to talk by 
talking ; we learn to write by writing. Thus 
Language Lessons became a prominent part 
of the school course. 

The same practical spirit entered into the 
teaching of all the studies. In spelling, pupils 
were drilled mainly on the words they most 
frequently used. In geography unimportant 
details were largely dropped, and the geography 
of the pupil's own county, or state, or country, 
was emphasized. Practical business methods 
were introduced into arithmetic so that the 
pupil might not only have arithmetic power, 
but the ability to apply it to the actual problems 
of life. A new and more general interest was 
awakened in physiology and kindred concrete 
studies. More apparatus was used in teaching 
natural philosophy; and chemistry had to be 
learned in the laboratory rather than from the 
text-book. A new interest was developed in 
teaching United States history, and especially 
in Civil Government. The idea of the concrete 
and practical had its influence all along the 
line of public school work, and added strength 
and efficiency to the system. 

This stage in the progress of education was 
also a very marked one. Only those of us 
who witnessed it or were associated with it can 
really appreciate how great was the transition, 
and how broad and far-reaching it was in its in- 
fluence. It was a most important step forward 
in the introduction of what is called the new 
in education. 

III. The third and latest stage in this reform 
is that which is known as Manual Training. 
The idea involved in it is that the hand must be 
taught to do, as well as the eye to see, and the 
mind to think. Doing is regarded as valuable 
in education, as well as seeing and thinking. 
The hand is to be trained as well as the mind. 
We need manual skill as well as mental skill. 
There should be ability to draw, to construct, 
to model, to mould, etc. 

This idea is manifested in the establishment 
of manual training schools and in the introduc- 
tion of industrial departments in other institu- 
tions. The use of tools is to be taught. The 
ability to work in wood and iron and brass is 
regarded as an essential part of a young person's 
education. Boys and girls are not properly 
educated until they have a practical knowledge 
of the use of mechanical implements; they must 
be able to use the saw, the hammer, the plane, 
the drawing knife, the screw driver, etc. Such 
a course is advocated for both girls and boys ; 
but in addition, girls should learn cooking, 
dressmaking, housekeeping, etc. 

This third stage, Manual Training, is the one 
that is now claiming the especial attention of 
the educators of the country. Its status has not 
yet been fully determined, and cannot be for 
several years. That such schools are needed 
in our cities and largertowns cannot be doubted ; 
and that a training of this kind would be valu- 
able to every boy and girl, I have long advo- 
cated. I speak with the more emphasis upon 
the subject because I was so fortunate as to 
enjoy the advantages of such a training whena 
boy, and therefore feel that I know whereof I 
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speak. But just how the scheme is to be en- 
grafted upon our system of popular education is 
a question for future decision. 

These three stages which I have now de- 
scribed embrace the most prominent features of 
educational development during the past fifty 
years. They constitute what has been called 
the New Education, or what may be more ap- 
propriately called the new in education. They 
may be characterized as the thinking stage, the 
seeing stage, and the doing stage; or as the 
abstract stage, the concreté stage, and the 
mechanical stage. 

Along with this advance many special de- 
vices and methods have sprung up, some of 
which are regarded as valueless and others as 
useless; but devices and methods do not con- 
stitute a system of education. The New Edu- 
cation deals with principles; and it is the great 
leading principles of the reform with which we 
are dealing in the discussign of the question, and 
which we are endeavoring to formulate cor- 
rectly. 

In respect to the order of the development of 
the three stages, it will be noticed that the re- 
form did not begin in the concrete and rise to 
the abstract, but conversely. The first stage 
was that of thought-power, from which it passed 
downward through sense-perception to physical 
doing. From skilful thinking, through accurate 
observation, it has descended to skilful doing ; 
from thought-power in the abstract, through 
practical application of knowledge, to the ac- 
quisition of mechanical skill in the arts. While 
the reasons for this order are not diffictlt to dis- 
cover, the fact itself is worthy of attention. And, 
moreover, though the steps in the reform have 
not been upward but downward, the movement 
when properly carried out has always been for- 
ward. 

Of these three stages it is needless to inquire 
which is the most valuable. They are ail of 
great value in education, and no one of them 
should be omitted in a complete scheme of in- 
struction. They are not antagonistic to one 
another, but properly understood and co ordi- 
nated, are mutually helpful. It is only the 
superficial educator, the extremist and hobbyist, 
who would use one to the neglect or detriment 
of the other. They should be united, so far as 
is practically possible, in a complete scheme of 
education. It must be remembered too that 
the three stages are not mutually exclusive of 
one another. The two lower stages do not ex- 
clude the operation of the higher stage. There 
must be some thinking along with the percep- 
tion of objects; a comparison of forms and 
qualities, and a generalization from particulars. 
And some thought power must be used in 
manual training; it requires some judgment to 
use a saw or gimlet, or to make a “mitre”’ or 
“‘dowe”’ joint. 

Of course we cannot ignore the fact that dif- 
ferent persons place different estimates on the 
value of these stages. There are those who 
seem to think that manual training is the 
ne plus ultra of an education. Others again 
think that the training of the senses and the ac- 
quisition of objective and practical knowledge 





constitute the great end of a system of instruc- 
tion. For myself, were I called upon to make 
my choice of one of the three stages, 1 would 
naturally take the first, for I value the develop- 
ment of thought power more than manual 
dexterity or accurate observation. Happily, 
however, we are not thus constrained; and the 
wise educator will endeavor to co-ordinate, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which he is 
placed, the best things in all the three stages of 
educational reform. Each can be used to aid 
the other; and a broad system of education 
cannot afford to ignore or neglect either if it 
would attain to the highest results of culture and 
instruction. 
II. PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW EDUCATION, 

The introduction of these new ideas in educa- 
tion has not been a matter of accident or 
chance, but of an intelligent conception of the 
demands of the nature of the being to be 
educated. In other words, the reform is based 
upon a clearer and more general conception of 
the leading principles of education. The most 
important of these principles may be formulated 
as follows : 

1. The nature of education should be de- 
termined by the nature of the mind. 

2. The mind develops in a certain order or 
manner, and this order and manner should be 
followed in education. 

3. The nature and order of studies, and the 
manner of imparting a knowledge of them, 
should be determined by a knowledge of the 
mind. 

4. Education should, so far as possible, bear 
an intimate relation to the demands of the age 
and country in which the student lives, and fit 
him for a successful discharge of the duties of 
life. 

5. And therefore, the three principal ends of 
an education are culture, knowledge, and 
efficiency. 

These principles, though not exhaustive, em- 
brace the fundamental ideas of the New Educa- 
tion. The basis of the reform is the conscious- 
ness that a knowledge of psychology is essential 
to a knowledge of the science and art of teach- 
ing; and all the new ideas of education which 
have been presented during the last fifty years 
that possess any real value are an outgrowth of 
this conviction. This one thought, that educa- 
tion is the development of the mind, and that 
the mind is developed according to the laws of 
its normal activity—this one thought put into 
the consciousness of the world, would of neces- 
sity produce a revolution in education. 


III. APPLICATION OF THE NEW IDEAS, 


The application of these new ideas resulted in 
the greatest educational reform that the world 
has ever witnessed. The contrast between edu- 
cational methods to-day and forty or fifty years 
ago is one of the marvels of history. And yet, 
while this is true, it is equally true that our schools 
have not reaped the full benefit of the reform. 
The causes for this are various, and only a few 
of them can be named. 

First, the three phases of the reform have not 
always been properly codrdinated. Man is 
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naturally a hobbyist; to many persons, the 
latest new idea is the only good idea; anything 
different from this is thereby worthless. And so 
it has happened that many of the most ardent 
advocates of one phase of these reforms have 
ignored or condemned some other phase of the 
reform. The intensity of their convictions and 
the boldness of their utterances, two common 
characteristics of the man with a single idea, 
have engendered distrust in the minds of 
younger teachers of some established method 
of superior value, and the schools have suffered 
in consequence. The opposition to some of the 
abstract thought studies, like arithmetical analy- 
sis and grammatical analysis, by some of the 
enthusiastic advocates of the second stage of the 
reform has resulted in great injury to elementary 
education. To strike the study of Mental Arith- 
metic and English grammar from the public 
school, or to cut them down to the minimum so 
often advocated, is to strike a blow against that 
form of mental development which results in 
clearness of thought, power of concentration, 
and strength of will. 

The teaching of these thought studies through 
the memory rather than through the under- 
standing has been one of the most common 
and pernicious causes of failure. Young pupils 
would rather memorize than think; and young 
teachers do not always know how to call the 
thought power of the pupil into activity. 
Pupils are often allowed to commit and recite 
from memory the solutions in mental arithmetic 
written out by the teacher or some more ad- 
vanced student. The grammar lesson has 
often been an exhibition of cram, rather than a 
conception of the relation of ideas and thoughts. 
I have known pupils to commit the demonstra- 
tions of their geometry and recite them as a 
school-girl sometimes recites history, word for 
word, and the teacher take no pains to detect 
or prevent it. 

Another error in applying the principles of 
the New Education is the use of foo much oraz 
instruction. There is often too much talking 
on the part of the teacher, too much develop- 
ing of subjects already clear and simple, too 
much repetition of the same fact or principle, 
until the pupil becomes surfeited and disgusted 
with it. When I read a description of some of 
these so called ‘‘developing lessons,” or listen 
to one, I can readily understand the boy’s reply 
to his father’s question of what he was learning 
at school, when he said he ‘“ was learnin’ what 
he alwuz knowed.”’ 

Another error, I think, is the tendency to 
make things too easy, so that the child is not 
required to put forth sufficient mental effort in 
the acquisition of knowledge. The self-activity 
of the child is ignored, its mental energy un- 
developed, its will-power weakened, and as a 
result the child acquires the habit of expecting 
to be helped into knowledge. John Stuart Mill 
says: ‘A pupil from whom nothing is ever de- 
manded which he cannot do, never does all he 
can." The pupil should be taught to work, to 
study, to learn lessons, to tug and sweat at 
times over difficulties until he masters them. 
“We grow by what we conquer”’ is a maxim 
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that many of the advocates of the New Educa- 
tion should remember more frequently than 
they do. I do not agree with Pres. Eliot, and 
others who might be mentioned, that all diffi- 
culties should be removed from the path of the 
pupil. I believe in hard things as well as easy 
things; not in hard ways of doing easy things, 
but in easy ways of doing hard things. 

Another error is in sot discriminating be- 
tween primary methods and methods for ad- 
vanced pupils. Such a distinction, indeed, 
seems to have been ignored by most writers on 
education; but it is a distinction based on the 
nature of the mind. Primary instruction is more 
concrete; advanced instruction more abstract. 
Primary instruction is more inductive ; advanced 
instruction is more deductive. The former is 
more reliant upon the teacher; the latter should 
be more self-reliant. A new word in an object- 
lesson must be given by the teacher; for anew 
word in the translation of Virgil, the student 
should go not to the teacher but to the lexicon. 

Another error is the /endency to magnify and 
glorify methods in teaching. The mind of many 
of the representatives of the New Education 
seems to be more upon the method used than 
upon the mind of the pupil. The principal idea 
seems to be fidelity to the method adopted, 
rather than the development of faculty or of 
knowledge in the mind of the learner. If 
teaching before spectators, the work becomes 
an exhibition, not of the progress of the pupil, 
but of the skill of the teacher. 

One other error | will name, and that is the 
tendency of carrying the concrete too far. It 
was seen years ago, that the mind could be 
aided in the study of numbers by the use of ob- 
jects; and now some extremists, who do not 
seem to know the difference between a stick and 
a number, hold that all arithmetic must be 
taught with objects. One teacher says he would 
never allow a pupil to do any work in arithmetic, 
not even solve a problem in “long division,” 
without having it illustrated with objects. 
Another teacher holds that every process in 
fractions must be illustrated with lines or 
squares or bits of paper, for in no other way 
can the pupil understand the subject. Another 
teacher, who lacks the ability to illustrate with 
tooth-picks that two times three are six, denies 
the fact, and says that two times three are only 
three. And still another, who cannot make the 
principles of numbers correspond with his opera- 
tions with sticks and splints, questions the arith- 
metic which Newton and La Placethought to be 
correct, and reaches the astounding proposition 
that 12+4+3=—15! With such absurdities as 
these coming from those who set themselves up 
as exponents of the New Education, is it any won- 
der that we are often disappointed in the prac- 
tical results of some of the methods which have 
been introduced under the supposition that they 
were an essential part of a new and improved 
system of instruction ? 

1 am,so often appealed to in reference to some 
of these exaggerated statements of some of the 
exponents of the New Education that I beg 
leave to present a few of them with a brief 
comment thereon. 
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1. Wecan have no tdeas of numbers unless 
we see them in connection with objects. This 
statement is not only incorrect, but it shows 
that the author does not know the real differ- 
ence between a number and a concrete object. 
He has never seen a thousand silver dollars 
together, and would not know there were a 
thousand if he saw them in a heap, without 
counting them; and yet he knows more about a 
thousand than‘he could tell in five minutes. 

2. You cannot show by objects that 2 times 
3 are 6,” and hence the word “ times” is an 
absurdity and should not be used. 1 think the 
absurdity is in the mind of the author, who does 
not see clearly the difference between sticks 
and numbers. 

3. Objects show that one number cannot 
contain another, and therefore “‘ contains"’ in 
division is an absurdity. There seems to bea 
lack of content, somewhere; but I judge it is 
that the author’s mind does not seem to contain 
a correct idea of the subject of arithmetic. 

4. in beginning the study of Number, the 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
cation, division and fractions, should be taught 
at the same time. I believe that a little child 
beginning arithmetic will find it easier and 
learn much faster if addition and subtraction 
are taught together for the first few weeks, and 
then multiplication and division are introduced 
and taught together; and subsequently the 
pupil be drilled on these four fundamental pro- 
cesses until he has mastered the elementary 
sums, differences, products and quotients. 

5. /n the first lessons on numbers, as soon as 
the child has the tdea of one-half, one-third, 
etc, he should be required to use their equiva- 
lents, 50 per cent. 33% per cent., etc. This is 
recommended even before the child knows a 
number beyond /four/ Was there anything 
ever more absurd? Using “‘fifty’’ and ‘per 
cent.’’ when the child has no conception either 
of fifly or a hundred! Words fail me to 
properly characterize such violations of simple 
pedagogical principles. 

6. The pupil should not be required to study 
and commit a multiplication table, 1 think 
the proposition is entirely false; and many 
teachers who have tried it are beginning to see 
their mistake. A pupil should first understand 
the meaning of a multiplication table, and how 
to make it; and then he should commit it to 
memory. 

7. The operations in fractions are only un- 
derstood when they are conceived with or 
illustrated by visible objects. On the contrary, 
I believe these processes must be conceived 
independently of objects or they will never be 
fully understood. Much valuable time may 
be wasted in diagramming fractions with lines 
and squares, as in diagramming sentences in 
grammar. Most of it in both cases, beyond a 


certain limit, is mere show work; and the mind 
of the pupil is not on the arithmetic or gram- 
mar, but upon the diagram. 

8. No special instruction should be given in 
mental arithmetic, for all the arithmetic is 
mental, This is a statement of those who 
really do not seem to know what is meant by 
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mental arithmetic, that it is arithmetical analy- 
sis; and whose conception of the subject is 
typified in such questions as ‘“‘How many are 
9 plus 6, divided by 5, less 2." I regard men- 
tal arithmetic as one of the most valuable 
studies in elementary education, and am 
pleased to see that good teachers are beginning 
to re-instate it in their schools. 

g. Never use a spelling-book in teaching 
orthography : burn the spelling-books. | believe 
that though the spelling-book has been abused, 
it has a place in the public school. The flame 
of a burning pile of spelling books might throw 
a little light upon the country while they were 
burning, but the world would be none the 
brighter when the fire had gone out; and I have 
no doubt that if the world is ever persuaded to 
burn up the spelling-book, the teachers of the 
future will go and ‘‘ glean up the scattered ashes 
into history's golden urn.” 

10. Reading should be taught as the art of 
thought.getting, but never as the art of express- 
ing thought. Here is another exaggerated and 
one-sided statement that shows only a partial 
conception of the true method of teaching the 
art of reading. For the last forty or fifty years 
the thought element in teaching reading has 
been magnified, as may be seen in the methods 
of analysis of White, Russel, Bailey, etc. This 
thought-element they combined with a judicious 
and artistic training of voiceand gesture, and the 
result was such orators as Edward Everett, 
Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, etc., 
and such actors as Edward Forrest, Charlotte 
Cushman, Edwin Booth, etc. And now some 
enthusiast who has caught a glimpse of this 
thought-element in delivery, and has no con- 
ception of the value of the other elements, 
ignores them all together, and says that the 
only thing necessary for good reading is to 
understand what is read. Tome, this is the ut- 
terance of a person who is carried away by the 
dawning of a new conception in his mind, or 
else is bidding for public patronage with a 
patented easy way of trying to do that which 
others have accomplished through culture and 
labor. I place thought-getting at the foundation 
of the art of reading; but I believe there must 
be training in the expression of thought also, if 
we would secure natural and effective delivery. 

11. Studies should be cobrdinated in imstruc- 
tion—many branches should be taught at the 
same time, This is an excellent suggestion for 
some stages of primary instruction; but it is not 
entirely practicable in the higher departments 
of study. In an object-lesson we can develop 
ideas of form, color, number, size, weight, name, 
etc., and thus combine the elements of geom- 
etry, natural philosophy, arithmetic, natural 
history, orthoépy, orthography, lexicology, 
grammar, etc.; but it is a great mistake to 
infer that this should be done throughout the 
entire course. When a pupil is studying natural 
philosophy, geometry, Latin, algebra, physi- 
ology, etc., he had better set apart a stated time 
to devote to each study, and not try to learn 
them all at the same time—and the teacher will 
find it best when the pupil is reciting a lesson 
in grammar or rhetoric, not to confuse his mind 
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with a principle of algebra, a theorem in geom- 
etry, a law in natural philosophy, or a fact in 
physiology or chemistry. To lay down as a 

eneral law of teaching, that the different 

ranches of science and literature are to be 
taught together, is an overstatement of a princi- 
ple which applies mainly to elementary instruc- 
tion, and which needs very excellent judgment 
to properly apply it even where it is appropriate. 

These are a few of the ‘“‘ new ideas” of edu- 
cation which seem to me to be injurious to the 
cause, and which need a word of firm protest. 
Some of them are false, and some of them are 
extreme statements of truth that require special 
care in their application. I have spoken of 
them thus particularly, because they are re- 
garded by many as the special representatives 
of the methods of the New Education. Young 
teachers have been misled by them into the ne- 
glect of some of the most valuable phases of 
educational reform, and the adoption of methods 
that have taken the very back-bone out of their 
work. Popular prejudice has been aroused in 
many places against the new ideas, that makes 
the term New Education in the minds of many 
peoplejsynonymous with charlatanry and hum- 
bug. A noble cause has suffered and its work 
been marred, by an injudicious and exaggerated 
representation of it. 

These extreme representations of the new 
ideas are, however, we are glad to say, excep- 
tional—they are merely the flies on the wheel 
of progress—and the noble cause of education 
is moving forward with a grandeur of achieve- 
ment that fills the heart of the thoughtful edu- 
cator with pride and enthusiasm. And we can 
congratulate ourselves that out of the conflict 
of a firm and sometimes blind conservatism on 
the one hand, and an extreme and often vis- 
ionary radicalism on the other hand, there is 
arising a system of practical and progressive 
educational thought and practice, full of life and 
strength and beauty. ’ 

In the absence of speakers announced to 
discuss the New Education, the reading of 
the paper of Miss Mary Rockwood, of 
Huntingdon, on the same subject, was de- 
ferred until Thursday. 

Dr. A. E. Winsuip, of Boston, spoke 
substantially as follows, on 

THE SCHOOLS OF TO-MORROW. 

With the thermometer far up in the nine- 
ties, any extended remarks at this time would 
justify the interference of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Human Beings; so 
I shall say but a very few words. 

It is not worth while to quarrel about 
names, whether ‘‘old’’ or ‘‘new.’’ The 
world, and especially our America, is ad- 
vancing ; unless we too step into the fore- 
front, with better schools and better teach- 
ing than those of twenty years ago, we shall be 
left behind in the race. And unless the work 
of to-morrow is better than that of to-day, the 
future must pay the penalty of our neglect. 
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The America of to day is not that of ten 
years ago—every decade the census helps 
us to some facts bearing on our growth and 
progress. The work of this year has not yet 
been compiled ; but the last one showed an 
increase of business in the clearing-houses 
of 58 per cent. in ten years; and an increase 
in wealth greater than the entire wealth of 
the country forty years ago, and greater 
than the entire wealth of any nation on the 
globe save four. 

What is true along that line is true else- 
where. While in the hills and valleys of 
New England and Pennsylvania we plow 
and harrow and sow much as our fathers did, 
in the great Northwest and on the Pacific 
slope all is changed—the steam-engine plows, 
harrows and sows acres in a single day, and 
in the fall other machines cut and reap and 
bind and thresh and fill the bags and sew 
them up and toss them aside ready for 
market. Why, one man in Tulare county, 
California, raised grain enough, after keeping 
his seed, to ship to London food for a 
thousand men for a year-—with only his 
hands and his machines. So we have 
reached the age when literally one shall feed 
a thousand. Another man over there 
bought land in Madura county to raise 
oranges—they would not come; he tried 
grapes—no success. Perhaps he was a Bos- 
tonian, for he next tried beans. The first 
crop would have bankrupted him to pay for 
pulling the pods and getting out the beans 
in the old way; so he pulled up the vines, 
laid them in a sort of circus ring, and 
threshed them out by-driving the horses 
over them. Planting again, there were not 
horses enough to thresh them out, so a 
machine was invented that got out 75 tons 
aday. Ido not know what will happen if 
the next crop distances the machines ! 

If these things are true agriculturally and 
commercially, what is to be done education- 
ally? We only do things when we must— 
and now the emergency is upon us, and un- 
less we frame the proper devices to meet it, 
our systems will go by the board. Among 
those who are or claim to be trying to rise 
to the occasion, are those who make so 
much noise about the ‘‘ New Education.” 
I am disposed to look with a good deal of 
suspicion upon much that passes under that 
name, since many have used it as an easy 
means of getting a large share of cheap no- 
toriety out of a very small capital. 
[Laughter.] That sort of thing is calculated 
rather to turn the tide of progress backward, 
and we should set our faces against it. Re- 
sults worth having are not obtained without 
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work—marvellons things are not produced 
ont of nothing. 

We are reconstrncting some of our stand- 
ards. In the times of our fathers, the test 
of a school was the fame of its distinguished 
graduates. If an academy had sent out two 
or three great men, its reputation was made; 
and so of other schools and teachers—they 
pointed to their best product, their educa- 
tional galaxy, as their evidence of merit. We 
have learned something since then: what we 
look to is the average product, and we ask— 
what can you do for the average pupil? But 
the schools of to-morrow must and will go to 
the root of the matter, and ask, What can 
we do for the bottom stratum ?—and accord- 
ing as that question is answered the school 
will be graded. The average is not the test: 
the upper half may be very good, and leave 
a third or a fourth in bad shape at the bot- 
tom, and still show a fair average. The 
only lift that will satisfy permanently must 
lift a//, and the test for that is at the bottom. 

You say, Here is work cut out for us, to be 
sure; can we do it, and how? I believe we 
can. First, we must a// pudl/ together. There 
is room in this educational movement for 
all whd)are willing to work. One thing 
must be observed—that the work in every 
grade be so ordered as to prepare for what 
is to come after. I rernember a friend who 
raised a fine lot of quince trees—they 
bloomed beautifully, but bore no fruit ; an 
expert was consulted, who said, ‘‘ You fer- 
tilized enough for bloom, but not enough for 
quinces.’’ Some of what is called education 
is done in that way—it fertilizes for flowers, 
for that which can be ‘‘shown off’’ at ex- 
amination or exhibition, but the fruit 
fails. The test of kindergarten work can- 
not be made there—it is found in the pri- 
mary school; the test of the primary school 
is in the grammar grade; and so on upward. 
This is not generally understood, and when 
you try to apply it, some teachers give you 
blank looks; but the schools of to-morrow 
must see that the work in each grade is 
focussed upon that of the one next above. 

It is plain that by such a plan we should 
get the best mental work, and the best de- 
velopment for all the purposes of life—in 
the home, in the shop, in the church, in the 
state. It is simple and systematic. Children 
up to seven years fall into one general class 
—from seven to twelve, into another—the 
same work is addressed to all, whatever their 
future is to be. England has been humili- 
ated in some of her school results, because 
she starts, at the very beginning, some 
along one line, the mechanical ; others com- 
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mercial or professional. Any nation that 
is content with such a system, will reap the 
same result—humiliation. In America we 
want one scheme—one training—such a 
training as shall make the mind elastic and 
give it fibre. Later on comes the individu- 
alizing, the specialization ; the general must 
come first. 

But to get the results that will be de- 
manded of the schools of to-morrow means 
work—the best use of every hour of every 
day of every school year; not only in culti- 
vating the surface, but subsoiling. To do 
all this we must have Americanized science, 
art, skill. I see Prof. Clark is to talk to 
you to-morrow on Form Study: That is 
good. Do not forget in all your work that 
we must get at the mind behind the process 
—that the process is the means of training 
the mind behind the eye, the ear, the hand 
—and therefore we want those processes in 
which there is most training. Suppose this 
had been fully recognized and applied 
twenty, even ten years ago, and the gradu- 
ates thoroughly trained and prepared on 
only the best things they had then—where 
should we be now? So we want, for the 
schools of to-morrow, teachers with power 
of adaptation. 

Upon us teachers, as much or more than 
any other class, rests the responsibility for 
the manhood and womanhood of to-morrow. 
Into our hands come the children of the 
whole people, like unbroken colts, to be 
trained and fitted for the work of life, in a 
nation of immense possibilities and threat- 
ened by corresponding dangers. We glance 
again at the census, and find in 1850 only 
270 criminals to a million of population, 
while in 1880 there were 1170 to a million. 
Who is to meet and stay this wave of crime, 
if not the school and the church? In view 
of this great responsibility, let us try to 
make the best of the schools of to-day, that 
the boys and girls who go out from our 
hands may be the better fitted to teach and 
decide what shall be taught in the schools 
of to-morrow. [Applause.] 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


Dr. R. K. Buewrve, of Lancaster city, 
gave notice of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, striking out of Article II. on mem- 
bership the words ‘‘and friends of educa- 
tion,’’ the effect being to limit membership 
in the Association to ‘‘ teachers and school 
officers’’ only. Action on the amendment 
was postponed to Thursday. 


GREETING FROM MARYLAND. 
The following telegram was received from 
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the State Teachers’ Association of Mary- 
land : 

Bay RrpGe, Md., July 7, 1890. 
The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 

Mauch Chunk: 

The Maryland Teachers’ Association sends 
fraternal greetings, with best wishes for pleasant 
and profitable sessions. 

WM. H. DASHIELL, President. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed 
to forward a suitable reply, which was done. 


Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 


_ 


TUESDAY EVENING. 








HE Chair appointed the Auditing Com- 

mittee, consisting of Prof. James M. 

Coughlin, Supts. J. W. Snoke and Miss 
Ella Herrick. 

Miss SARA B. Barer, of Palatinate Col- 
lege, read a paper, of which an abstract fol- 
lows, on 

STHETIC GYMNASTICS. 


‘‘Be ye perfect’’ is applicable to the 
physical as well as the spiritual nature. God 
never furnishes a body too small for the soul. 
Oh, no! He intends it to be the plastic 
medium of the soul, and we approach the 
fulfillment of His design only when we edu- 
cate it to become that medium through 
which the light of the soul can shine un- 
dimmed. 

Ours is a triune nature, consisting of the 
spiritual, the mental, and the physical. 
The spiritual, which is the ideal—the God- 
given nature ; the mental, which is the source 
of untold delight ; and the physical, which is 
the casket containing the spiritual and men- 
tal. Dare we discard or deform the casket 
when it contains an immortal treasure? 
The union between the material and spirit- 
ual is so subtle that it is an undisputed fact 
that the body can and does trammel the soul. 
Every time the school boy appears upon the 
platform we have new proof of this fact. 

Under these conditions the timely ques- 
tion for every teacher in the land should be 
this, How can we tree ourselves and pupils 
from the bondage of self? ‘There is but one 
way, and that is by returning to the child- 
like simplicity of nature, a state of restful 
passivity. Delsarte taught that the first step 
in the subjugation of the body, preparatory 
to its proper development, is a perfect re- 
laxing of all the muscles, for the accomplish- 
ment of which we practice Relaxing Exer- 
cises. After the body has been relaxed, 
active power is introduced. In practicing 
Energizing Exercises we are only following 
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nature. These exercises are designed to 
economize muscular energy, thus gaining 
power from control and not exertion. 
Rhythm is economy of force, hence to exer- 
cise easily and profitably we must exercise 
rhythmically. Scientists agree that slow, 
rhythmic, curving movements produce sym- 
metrical physical development. These are 
antagonistic to the jerking, angular and 
pugilistic gymnastics. The violent jerking 
movements have been so much taught and 
practiced that they have come to be accepted 
as the correct mode of developing the phys- 
ical being. It is a difficult matter to edu- 
cate public sentiment, but with the strong 
right hand of science we are slowly return- 
ing to the standard of the ancient Greeks. 
“Esthetic gymnastics formed an important 
element in the education of the Greek youth, 
who attained physical beauty by systematic, 
simple and light gymnastics. 

The Greeks understood and obeyed the 
law of equilibrium, Poses of the body in 
which the line of gravity is not quite direct, 
are unnatural and awkward. The normal 
form will have the curves of the line of 
beauty. The ‘‘Delsarte System’’ is founded 
upon the law of correspondence, that is, 
every expression of the face, every gesture, 
every posture of the body, is but the out- 
ward expression of an inner condition of 
the mind. It is the combination of art and 
nature that produces perfection. Both form 
and essence should have beauty. Develop- 
ment of soul power is vouchsafed to every 
human being who strives for it in accord- 
ance with his Creator’s will, and in harmony 
with this development should be the faithful 
endeavor to outwardly express all spiritual 
gifts with courtesy and grace—that is, the law 
of balance requires the outer correspondence 
of an inner poise. There is a moral force 
in manners. They are reflex, and certainly 
influence character. 

We begin with the practical and press to- 
ward idealism. The true teacher should be 
educated to look upon the pupil as an im- 
mortal spirit enveloped in matter, and daily 
to endeavor by the practice of systematic, 
scientific, zsthetic gymnastics not only to 
strengthen and develop the physical, but to 
apply principles of taste and harmony, grace, 
beauty and truth, in such a way that the un- 
trammeled soul of the pupil will be free to 
outwardly express all that is most pleasing 
and beautiful within. 

At the close of the paper, the lady gave 
an illustration of the Del Sarte system, in a 
series of movements in time to music. 
After a solo by Miss Wilson, and recita- 
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tions by Miss Mary H. Kelly, of Reading, 
and Prof. A. K. Gregory, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Jas. HEDLEY, of Cleveland, lectured on 


HEROES AND HEROISM. 


In the mythology of ancient peoples we 
find everywhere delineated a race of beings, 
sometimes with divine father and human 
mother, called demigods or heroes. They 
stand apart from and above ordinary hu- 
manity in that they are unselfish—their 
command of themselves and of their sur- 
roundings is gained and exercised, not for 
their own aggrandizement, but for their fel- 
lows. Self-elected, they bend their super- 
human strength to the uplifting of all. The 
character is not only mythical—here and 
there arises a man whose life is devoted to 
others, in unselfish love. One such we 
know who lived for go years, and when he 
went home every one who knew him heard 
of it with moistened eye and trembling lip, 
while his old servant died of grief at his 
loss—his name was Peter Cooper. 

The true hero is not only fearless of dan- 
ger, but also passively brave. He never 
flinches in devotion toa great cause. There 
is nothing heroic in a man who is always 
looking out for ‘‘the main chance’’—nor 
in the man who is all words, a sort. of dic- 
tionary on legs—by deeds alone do men 
measure heroism. ‘There are those who, like 
Carlyle, can write well about heroism, but 
are never heroic. Goethe, with all his 
genius, was a trifler—a sort of emotional 
surgeon, 

We do not look for our heroines among 
the shams and dissipation of society. The 
society queen, with her train of admiring 
dudes, is not heroic. But yonder in the 
bare tenement room, where the battle with 
starvation and infamy is being fought with 
a little needle, there you shall find God’s 
heroine. 

Any definition of heroism that leaves out 
unselfish devotion to truth and right, must 
be insufficient and unsatisfactory. Heroism 
includes love, hope, help—as illustrated by 
the lives of Grace Darling, John Howard, 
Florence Nightingale, and others of their 
spirit. 

Great occasions bring to the front heroic 
souls. A boy in a humble home—his only 


education two terms in a country school— 
his library Pilgrim’s Progress, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and his mother’s 
Bible—earning his living in a flat-boat and 
like labor—by and by we see him coming 
into public notice, always striking his blows 
on the right side, the apostle of human free- 
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dom—called to the helm of the ship of state 
when the tears of adown-trodden people 
were recompensed in a rain of blood—carry- 
ing to a successful issue the principles of his 
unselfish life, but stricken down in the mo- 
ment of triumph—such was God's hero, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Religious heroism is not founded in the 
fear of hell: that is the coward’s religion, 
simply negative. The heroic soul must have 
a strong, positive righteousness. And this 
is not developed along the line of any par- 
ticular creed. I believe in having a creed, 
but we are not so constituted that we can all 
have the same one. Religious heroism is 
not remarkable for noise, or excessive emo- 
tional experiences, but for faithful love and 
a clear conscience. The truly converted 
man pays Smith the $10 he owes him. Like 
the colored gentleman who said if the Lord 
told him to jump through a wall, he was not 
responsible for getting through, but only for 
jumping, the religious hero does zs part 
and leaves the result with God. ‘There is 
no higher measure of heroism than steadfast 
performance of duty. The Roman sentinel 
at Pompeii, standing at his post while the 
hot ashes piled about him, after 1800 years 
was brought to light and immortal fame. 
Not all our heroes meet such recognition: 
all around us, in humble spheres, they live 
and die, unknown to men—but God marks 
them all. 

The true hero is modest; he does not 
strut and pose for the admiration of the 
world; he is too busy, too earnest, to think 
whether he is noticed or not. ‘To do his 
work well—to be helpful to his fellows—to 
leave the world better than he found it— 
this is his worthy ambition. You need not 
look for heroes and heroines in a modern 
ball-room, where the empty-headed devotees 
of fashion go jigging around to the sound 
of a fiddle; that is not the place for splendid 
manhood or womanhood. 

Heroism manifests itself now and then in 
business life, and nowhere is it more needed. 
Brassey made an agreement to build an 
aqueduct for a stated price, and afterwards 
found that the cost would be so much 
greater as to bankrupt him; friends advised 
the insolvent court; Brassey refused; they 
said, ‘‘You will be ruined;’’ he replied, 
‘*1’ll keep my word;’’ and he did, to the 
letter. 

The truest heroism is often manifested in 
the daily life of the home—in the gracious 
manhood and womanhood that bears the 
little daily trials with patient cheerfulness, 
and sets the children an example of unselfish 
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love and devotion that will bear fruit in 
future generations. 

And now, having proved by the patient 
endurance of this audience that they are not 
wanting in the stuff of which heroes are 
made, I bid you good-night. 

Association adjourned to 9g a. m. 


iit. 
>_> 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





\ EMORIAL Services in commemoration 
{VI of the late State Superintendent, Dr. 
E. E. HicBek, were the order for this morn- 
ing. The devotional exercises were led by 
Rev. M. A. Tolman, Rector of St. Mark’s 
P. E. Church, who read the following most 
appropriate Scripture selection from the 
44th chapter of Ecclesiasticus: 


Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us. 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by them 
through his great power from the beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men 
renowned for their power, giving counsel by 
their understanding, and declaring prophecies: 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge of learning meet for the 
people, wise and eloquent in their instructions: 

Such as found out musical tunes, and recited 
verses in writing: 

Rich men furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations: 

All these were honored in their generations, 
and were the glory of their times. 

There be of them that have left a name be- 
hind them, that their praises might be reported. 

And some there be which have no memorial; 
who are perished, as though they had never 
been born; and their children after them. 

But these were merciful men, whose right- 
eousness hath not been forgotten. 

With their seed shall continually remain a 
good inheritance, and their children are within 
the covenant. 

Their seed standeth fast, and their children 
for their sakes. 

Their seed shall remain forever, and their 
glory shall not be blotted out. 

Their bodies are buried in peace; but their 
name liveth forever more. 

The people will tell of their wisdom, and the 
congregation will show forth their praise. 


The President announced that ex Gover- 
nor Hoyt had been prevented by sickness in 
his family from preparing the Memorial 
Address, which duty had therefore been 
assigned to State Superintendent D. J. 
WALLER, Jr., who spoke as follows: 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS, 


The President of this Association at its 
last annual meeting, Elnathan Elisha Hig- 
bee, D. D., LL D., Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, was taken from this life Decem- 
ber 13th, 1889. 

Though the state of his health did not 
permit him to preside for any considerable 
time over the daily sessions at Altoona, it 
was the strong hope of his friends that the 
summer vacation, and the assurance of the 
high esteem with which he was regarded 
throughout the State, would enable him to 
recover a large measure of that vigor that 
was his by inheritance. He entered upon 
the Institute work in the fall with his usual 
devotion. It proved to be too much, and 
those closely associated with him saw that 
he was daily growing feebler. At Mifflin- 
town, on Tuesday, December roth, nature 
gave way; and on Friday, December 13th, 
he passed peacefully from earth, from the 
home of his son-in-law, Prof. Geo. F. Mull, 
in Lancaster. After impressive funeral 
services in the First Reformed church of 
Lancaster, his remains were deposited im 
the cemetery of his beloved Emmittsburg in 
Maryland. 

Dr. Higbee was born, says his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Dr. George W. Aughin- 
baugh, to whose sketch in Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal we are indebted for many of 
the following facts, in Vermont, about six 
miles from Burlington, on March 27th, 
1830. Vermont has laid education in 
Pennsylvania under lasting obligations. She 
gave us that champion of equal rights who, 
at a crisis in our educational history, pre- 
vented the repeal of the school law and 
preserved the system of public instruction 
to this State, Thaddeus Stevens. Without 
him we know not how many years we would 
now be behind our present position. To 
Vermont also are we indebted for him whom 
we commemorate to-day. 

Dr. Higbee was the youngest of a family 
of six sons and two daughters, six of whom 
survive him. His father was a noble speci- 
men of New England manhood. He was 
at one time a member of the Legislature, 
and was possessed of a homestead that was 
‘* quite an imposing farmhouse in its day, 
very eligibly situated on a gentle rise some 
distance from the highway, and handsomely 
set off by its broad natural lawns.’’ Here 
Elnathan is believed to have been born, and 
to have passed an uneventful childhood. 

If he spent four years in college he must 
have entered at the age of fifteen, for he 
graduated with honor from the University 
of Vermont in 1849. Asa boy he was full 
of energy and excelled in all out-door 
sports. ‘‘ He was a natural born athlete.’’ 
Though only sixteen when he taught his 
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first school, he easily outstripped the most 
active and stalwart of his boys. ‘‘ He could 
run faster, jump higher, knock a ball or 
kick a foot ball further, than any of the 
rest. Asa skater he was fleet as the wind, 
and as alert, nimble, and agile as seems 
possible to any master of the art.’’ He 
was consequently a hero to his pupils on 
the play-ground. In the school room his 
brilliant intellectual powers, and his tact in 
management, made him no less an object of 
admiration. It is said that while he was a 
martinet in school discipline, he was seldom 
known to resort to other measures than 
those of moral suasion. It is not the least 
remarkable fact in this sketch, that the 
attempt to portray the boy results thus in 
the view of a school teacher. 

After graduating from the University of 
Vermont, young Higbee was induced to 
take charge, for a year, of the mathematical 
and classical departments of a select school 
conducted by his brother-in-law, Dr. Augh- 
inbaugh, in Emmittsburg, Maryland. While 
teaching he began the study of the law, 
with the purpose of practising in Vermont. 

It was at this time that he made a public 
profession of his faith in Christ. After a 
year as a private tutor in Emmittsburg, he 
entered the Theological Seminary-of the 
Reformed Church at Mercersburg, then 
including Drs. Nevin and Schaff in its fac- 
ulty. Upon the completion of his seminary 
course he became teacher of mathematics in 
the High School of Lancaster. In 1854, 
five years after his graduation from the 
University, he was licensed to przach the 
gospel by the Maryland Classis of the Re- 
formed Church. His first field of ministerial 
labor was in the Congregational Church of 
Bethel, Vt. After laboring there a few 
years, he returned to Emmittsburg as a sup- 
ply to the Reformed Church, but soon 
became pastor of the First Reformed Church 
of Tiffin, Ohio. Here he was elected pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Heidelberg 
College. Grace Reformed Church, Pitts- 
burg, next enjoyed his ministrations for a 
few years, whence he was called, in 1864, to 
the chair of Church History and New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, occupied by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, in the Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg, where he had _ graduated. 


‘** Here,’’ says Professor Kerschner, ‘ eight 
delightful years of my friend’s life passed 
away.”’ 

When in 1871 the Seminary was removed 
to Lancaster, Dr. Higbee resigned the chair 
he had so ably and acceptably filled, and 
became President of Mercersburg College, 
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holding the position until 1880. His pas- 
toral labors covered a period of ten years. 
The sixteen years following of educational 
work at Mercersburg, spent so quietly that 
the world knew little of him who labored 
there, were, like those of Moses in Horeb, 
years of quiet preparation made unwittingly 
for a wide field of great activity. There in 
the chair of Church History and New Tes- 
tament Exegesis he made the acquaintance 
of the great theologians, ecclesiastics, and 
statesmen of past ages, for to him these 
men lived again; and in their companion- 
ship his wonderful mind found congenial 
spirits and converse upon highest themes in 
state-craft and religion. 

As President of Mercersburg College he 
passed from the contemplative to the active 
sphere, from the legislative and judicial 
habit to the executive. Dr. Kerschner says 
of that period: ‘* His labors were vastly 
increased ; his anxieties were endless; his 
remuneration was smaller; the discipline of 
the college, no light burden when faithfully 
discharged, rested mainly upon him; he was 
a committee of ways and means where such 
seemed not. to exist; his duties were often 
harassing, always incessant.’’ During this 
time he taught classes in Psychology, Logic, 
fésthetics, Ethics and the History of Phil- 
osophy, and gave special attention to the 
Philosophy of History and the Theory of 
Education. ‘* But the chapel was the scene 
of Dr. Higbee’s severest labors, of his 
dearest joys, and of his noblest spiritual 
victories.’’ 

Thus was he prepared to cope with men 
and grasp the issues presented in his bril- 
liant though short administration of the 
Department of Public Instruction, which he 
began in his fifty first year. This Associa- 
tion knew him as the head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, as a scholar, 
and as a man. Dr. Higbee was appointed 
by Governor Hoyt to take charge of this 
Department at a time when peculiar tal- 
ents were needed. Burrowes and Hickok 
and others had devised the system, wonder- 
ful in its adaptation to the diverse conditions 
of the several parts of the State, in its 
balance of centralization with local control; 
and Wickersham with singular executive 
ability had compacted it. What the State 
needed was to be aroused to employ the 
means at hand. To this task Dr. Higbee 
applied himself. He personally inspected 
the State from end to end. He penetrated 
the remotest corners, and sometimes spent 
weeks with superintendents, holding meet- 
ings night after night in countrydistricts. 
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By his scholarly presence and wise coun- 
sels, by his self-sacrificing spirit and con- 
suming zeal, in cities, in boroughs, and in 
whole counties, he aroused and directed the 
energies of school officers and of the public. 
He was not a worshipper of system. System 
with him was not an end but a means. He 
deeply impressed upon his hearers that the 
children were not for the schools, but the 
schools for the children. He always insisted 
upon regard for the individual while dealing 
with masses of children. He demanded for 
each child the building, the grounds, the 
appliances, and the teachers, that were 
needed to develop the physical, intellectual, 
moral, religious, and esthetic nature of the 
child. 

How well he did this work let the result 
show. Never before was there in Pennsylva- 
nia a more wide-spread, earnest, substantial 
support of public instruction than there is 
to-day. School houses have been trans- 
formed. Instead of being the shame, they 
are now often the pride of the community. 
It has become the rule in cities and boroughs 
that the school houses are among the largest 
and most elegant buildings. The expendi- 
tures upon school property were one million 
dollars in 1881, and in 1889 two millions, 
an increase of one hundred percent. The 
amount devoted to public instruction in- 
creased from $7,300,000 in 1881, to $12,- 
000,000 in 1889, an increase of over sixty 
per cent. The aid granted by the Legisla- 
ture, in the State appropriation, increased 
one hundred per cent. ‘Teachers were en- 
couraged to attend the County Institute 
by receiving pay for their time spent 
there; uniformity in the school month was 
effected throughout the State; and twenty 
per cent. was added to the length of the 
school year. 

Another service rendered by Superintend- 
ent Higbee was that of allaying the antag- 
onism between those engaged in collegiate 
or academic teaching and those in the public 
schools; though he did not succeed in 
realizing his hope of uniting these in one 
organic system. 

But the memory that is strongest, clearest, 
and dearest to-day is that of the scholarly 
man. It is said that Leibnitz was the last 
man to compass the learning of his own 
times. The several departments have since 
grown to such proportions that no one can 
hope to master some single ones, much less 
all. It is unusual to find one with a taste 
or talents for more than one or two. But 
Dr. Schaeffer has tersely described his schol- 
arly attainments as follows: ‘*His scholarship 
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was accurate and varied. He was a linguist, 
a mathematician, a scientist, a poet, a histor- 
ian, a philosopher and a theologian, all com- 
bined in one.’’ From these diverse regions 
of thought the flora seemed to him equally 
familiar. Perhaps the range of his thought 
cannot be better expressed than by calling 
attention to the fact that while eminent as a 
mathematician, some of his hymns, already 
in the hymn books, will perpetuate his name 
as a poet. 

But even this brilliancy of his scholarship 
is to-day only an accessory, not the central 
feature in our memories. It is the man we 
remember. There is scarcely an attractive 
trait of manhood that was not strong in him. 
Wonderful in intellect yet guileless, coura- 
geous yet tender and child-like, determined 
yet unselfish, untiring in labor yet always 
with leisure for others, the eulogy upon 
Brutus is far more appropriate to him: 


His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘‘ This was a man!”’ 
We are left in no uncertainty as to the 
spirit that inspired him. The ideal ever 
before him was no other than Jesus of 
Nazareth; and this fact is beautifully 
expressed by him in the following hymn, 
already in the hymn-books of the Christian 


Church: 


Jesus, o’er the grave victorious, 
Conquering death and conquering hell, 
Reign Thou in Thy might all glorious, 
Heaven and earth Thy triumph swell. 
Saints in Thee approach the Father 
Asking in Thy name alone; 
He in Thee, with love increasing, 
Gives and glorities the Son. 


Down to earth in all its darkness 
From the Father Thou didst come: 
Seeking sinners in their blindness, 
Calling earth's poor exiles home; 
By a life of love and labor 
Doing all the Father’s will; 
Giving to each suppliant sufferer 
Precious balm for every ill. 


Patient ever in well-doing, 
Moving on in steps of blood, 
Through the grave to heights of glory, 
Reconciling us with God. 
Here in Thee is peace forever ; 
We can tribulation bear, 
Kiss Thy cross, with rapture knowing 
Thou hast conquered suffering there. 


Deputy Supt. Henry Houck said that, 
while his preference would be to keep silence 
on this solemn occasion, he could not refuse 
to say a word when called upon, in memory 
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of the distinguished leader we have lost. 
Dr. Higbee was a man who was admired and 
loved by all who knew him. Perhaps no- 
where in this country was there a State Sup- 
erintendent who was his equal in scholarship. 
He had served with him for nearly nine 
years, and could not have known him better 
had they been companions from childhood. 
They had traveled together, roomed to- 
gether, worked together, all over the Com- 
monwealth. Not only was hea prince upon 
the platform, but on the social sige—every- 
where he went his fine social qualities made 
him friends. 

Of him, if of any man, it may be said, he 
died with the harnesson. He could not be 
induced to take the rest that we all saw he 
needed, and his dying hand was on the rud- 
der of the ship. Once at Pittsburgh, when 
he had just returned from California, on a 
hot June evening, he heard the bell of Grace 
church sound for evening service. ‘‘There’s 
my bell,’’ he said, ‘‘ we must go !’’—and we 
went. It was easy to judge the man as you 
saw the people gather round him. The 
young minister insisted on his preaching, 
and would take no denial; and there, with- 
out preparation, he made one of the most 
eloquent addresses I have ever heard. That 
was the first time I heard him speak~ the last 
time was at Norristown, where he addressed 
a large audience in the opera house. There 
are others here who heard that eloquent plea 
for the cause dear to his heart—the proper 
care of the child at home and at school. 
Afterwards he spoke to the Directors on the 
proper use of the enlarged State appropria- 
tion—in compensating the hard-working 
teachers. What a scholar he was! He 
would talk Shakespeare by the hour—he read 
Greek and Latin as we read the newspaper— 
mathematics, music, everywhere—no subject 
came up for discussion that was not illumin- 
ated and adorned by his splendid scholar- 
ship. 

But, after all, it is as a friend we feel our 
loss most deeply. Every one he met, from 
the learned doctor to the poor teacher in a 
little mountain school, received the same 
warm grasp of the hand that told us his 
warm heart was in the common work. Alli 
over the State he went, pleading for larger 
appropriation and longer term; and in both 
he was successful, largely by his personal 
power. It was hard to realize when we par- 


ticipated in his funeral service, that we 
should see his face in this life no more. But 
Dr. Higbee is not dead—even here his life 
goes on in the influence exerted by his, vir- 
tues; and we know it shall bloom in immor- 





tality beyond the grave. At rest after un- 
told troubles and trials patiently and cheer- 
fully borne, well might we sing, 
“ Asleep in Jesus—blessed sleep ! 
From which none ever wake to weep: 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes.”’ 

Dr. Epwarp Brooks said that he had 
not expected to speak, and had therefore 
not made the special preparation that would 
have been fitting for so impressive and 
touching an occasion. Ten years ago, the 
name of Dr. Higbee was not known in 
Pennsylvania, outside his personal and 
theological circle: to-day, and for the last 
few months, no name has been more fre- 
quently heard in this Commonwealth. And 
his fame has gone forth into educational 
circles throughout the land; at St. Paul, 
where the National Association has brought 
together 15,000 teachers, the representatives 
of our highest thought took leading parts in 
the memorial service, and eulogized their 
departed friend. How do we account for 
this impressive, almost marvelous fact ? 
The paper has well answered the question, 
in its delineation of the fine social, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual qualities of the man. His 
death, and these commemorative observ- 
ances, are to me doubly touching, since I 
regard him as a martyr in a double sense ; 
first, because he gave himself unreservedly, 
unstintingly, to his work, unheeding the 
need of rest and the cautions of friends ; and 
second, because in addition to the burdens 
of his post and the grief at the loss of an 
idolized son, he was subjected to an unjust 
persecution, which I will not here stigmatize 
as I feel it deserves, and but for which I be- 
lieve we might to-day have had our friend 
in personal presence, instead of a sacred 
memory. The attack at which thick-skinned 
politicians might laugh, strikes a refined, 
sensitive nature like a blow; and from this 
accumulation of troubles he never recovered. 

Dr. Higbee was a surprise to Pennsyl- 
vania when appointed. Wickersham had 
devoted so many years, such wisdom and 
energy, and with such success, to the work 
that it seemed strange he should not be his 
own successor ; more strange, that his suc- 
cessor should be one unknown to the com- 
mon school men; and still more strange, 
that he should be a man whose associa- 
tions had kept him out of touch with us,— 
if not antagonistic, certainly not in sym- 
pathy. But the wonder was_ greater 
when we came to know him, and see him 
discharging his duties. ‘* None named him 
but to praise.’’ He touched the heart of 
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the educational body, and the pulse of the 
educational sentiment, as no man had done 
before. He did more to uplift the profes- 
sion of teaching than any of his predeces- 
sors. His work was the complement of 
theirs. Burrowes had given shape to legis- 
lation—Wickersham had consolidated the 
system with an executive ability that no 
other could have supplied—it was left for 
Higbee to touch the heart, with a personal 
power and inspiration that no one else pos- 
sessed. Each of these men came to the 
front when needed—all did their work 
nobly. Educational movements are rhythmi- 
cal—new science, new theology, is on the 
topmost wave; the tendency of to-day is 
toward materialism, especially among the 
great thinkers of the German universities. 
Dr. Higbee set his face against the error of 
carrying all education down to the level of 
sense-perception, and taught that we must 
unsense the mind. Then as a Christian 
man he threw into his work an immense 
uplifting influence from the spiritual side. 
In view of the splendid tributes to his mem- 
ory in the Memorial Number of Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, and its noble 
vindication by the 15,000 teachers at St. 
Paul, no one will envy the feelings of those 
who tried to crush him. 

Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart: The As- 
sociation honors itself in paying this tribute 
to Dr. Higbee. At Washington in 1881 he 
first met with this body. He was filled with 
admiration at the work he saw done, and 
the men engaged in it. Modest, retiring, 
humble as he always was, we soon found in 
him a wise counsellor and an able leader. 
Year after year he became a more and more 
potent factor in shaping our work; year by 
year, as has been said, he grew in favor not 
only in his own State, but among educators 
all over the Union. His election by accla- 
mation at Scranton to the Presidency of 
this body gave him much pleasure. His 
value was recognized by the National As- 
sociation when it met on the Pacific coast, 
where he was placed upon important com- 
mittees, and his counsels were effective in 
broadening the work. He came home full 
of enthusiasm, and the correspondence that 
followed showed the impression he had 
made—everywhere Dr. Higbee was wanted. 
Last year he preferred to remain in Pennsyl- 
vania for our convention—as it proved for 
the last time. I shall always remember him 
as a friend, and as one who aimed to follow 
in the footsteps of the Great Master. 

The hymn, ‘‘ Thy glory Thou didst mani- 
fest,’’ written by Dr. Higbee, was then sung. 
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Dr. G. M. Puitips: What I might have 
said has been better said by others, but I 
will say a word in memory of one I had 
learned to hold dear. It is true we have 
known Dr. Higbee but ten years, but the 
work of his life was not done in that time. 
The best of it, perhaps, was done as pro- 
fessor in that small college which many of 
us never heard of till we knew it in connec- 
tion with him. There is too much depreci- 
ation of small colleges ; many a man does a 
noble lifegwork there, and so it was with 
our friend. Not only did his influence go 
abroad with his pupils, but it was there he 
laid the foundations of that broad culture 
which surprised us afterward—that wide 
scholarship which made a man not brought 
up in the common school, when he came to 
know it, not only a peer among its friends, 
but a leader. Back there in the little 
college the work was done that, when the 
opportunity came, made the man equal to 
the occasion. ‘To me personally he was as 
an elder brother, a father; and I knew him 
only to respect and love him. 

Dr. E. O. Lyre: A great man has fallen at 
his post. Perhaps we in the Normal School 
work realize more keenly than any one else the 
wonderful scholarship of the man— his famil- 
iarity with every branch of learning. It is 
hard to overestimate his influence in build- 
ing up and raising the standard of our work. 
When Dr. Higbee entered the common 
school work, he was a surprise to us, as has 
been said, in many ways; to me he stands 
forth most prominently as a Christian man 
—one of the best products of Christian 
religion and Christian scholarship. Along 
this line his influence was widely felt. At 
San Francisco his work was impressive, his 
words were full of wisdom and life. We, 
who know him best, know that his public 
life was as blameless as his private, and that 
both were without a flaw. If he had a fault, 
it was that he was too pure himself to rate 
at its deserving the impurity of the world 
around him. Even if his name should be 
forgotten, the impress of his life will remain 
in the schools of the State and the Nation. 

Rev. W. W. Deartrick: I cannot do 
justice to my dear departed teacher, nor to 
the veneration I feel for him; but I must 
not lose the opportunity of adding a word 
to the appreciative tributes of his co- 
laborers. God has been good to me—the 
years of my life have been pleasant—but the 
happiest of them were the six I spent in that 
little, obscure college, whose few students 
and graduates enjoyed the exceptional 
privilege of sitting at the feet of such a 
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master. His influence on the schools has 
been referred to—it will be long felt in still 
another way. Laboring there in comparative 
obscurity, what inspiration he breathed into 
many a young man for educational work ! 
On this line I believe his influence was 
equal, if not superior, to that of Dr. Arnold. 
What a blessed thing it is to be in a small 
college with such a man as this! As Gar- 
field said, ‘‘Give me a log school-house, 
with a slab bench, with Mark Hopkins at 
one end and myself at the other, and it will 
be university enough for me’’—so say we 
of our departed friend. His high and holy 
influence has borne fruit in a contempt of 
shams, and in appreciation ofall that is grand 
and noble—the true, the beautiful, the 
good. He filled our souls with love for all 
these; and best of all, he taught us and 
made us feel that without the knowledge of 
the blessed Master all other knowledge is 
but little worth—that ‘‘ the wisdom from 
above is without price.’’ All honor to the 
great man who thus inspired us! May his 
memory live long among us, not only as an 
administrative officer, but in the hearts and 
lives of those who sat at his feet ! 

Miss ExizaAnetH Lioyp: I feel it right 
that a woman should lay a flower upon the 
bier of one who all his life showed manly 
courtesy to every one worthy to bear the 
name of woman. To many of the other 
traits of his character that have been men- 
tioned, I might add my testimony; but I 
wished to say that from the first moment I 
knew Dr. Higbee, I recognized and appre- 
ciated his unfailing courtesy to women—not 
the outside shell of mere politeness or empty 
compliment, but the true manly chivalry 
that recognized and honored on all occa- 
sions the strength and the dignity of wo- 
manhood. 


Mr. J. P. McCasxkey was the last speaker 
on this impressive occasion. He read an 
appropriate extract from the Stories of 
King Arthur, and spoke much as follows: 


“‘I made a vow aforetime that in Joyeuse 
Garde I would be buried,” said Sir Launcelot. 
Then there was weeping and wringing of hands 
among his fellows. And that night Sir Launce- 
lot died; and when Sir Bohort and his fellows 
came to his bedside the next morning, they 
found him stark dead ; and he lay as if he had 
smiled, and the sweetest savor all about him 
that ever they knew. 

And they put Sir Launcelot into the same 
bier that Queen Guenevere was laid in, and the 
hermit and they all together went with the body 
till they came to Joyous Garde. And there they 
laid his corpse in the body of the quire, and 
sang and read many psalms and prayers over 
him. And ever his visage was laid open and 





naked, that all folks might behold him. And 
right thus, as they were at their service, there 
came Sir Hector de Maris, that had seven 
years sought Sir Launcelot his brother, through 
all England, Scotland, and Wales. And when 
Sir Hector heard such sounds in the chapel of 
Joyeuse Garde, he alighted and came into the 
quire. And they all knew Sir Hector. Then 
went Sir Bohort and told him how there lay Sir 
Launcelot, his brother, dead. Then Sir Hector 
threw his shield, his sword, and his helm from 
him. And when he beheld Sir Launcelot’'s 
visage, it were hard for any tongue to tell the 
doleful complaints he made for his brother. 

‘Ah, Sir Launcelot!”’ he said, ‘‘ there thou 
liest. And now! dare to say that thou wert 
the courteousest knight that ever bare shield; 
and thou wert the truest friend to thy lover that 
ever bestrode horse; and thou wert the truest 
lover, of a sinful man, that ever loved woman; 
and thou wert the kindest man that ever struck 
with sword ; and thou wert the goodliest person 
that ever came among press of knights; and 
thou wert the meekest man, and the géntlest, 
that ever ate in hall among ladies; and thou 
wert the sternest knight to thy mortal foe that 
ever put spear in the rest.’’ Then there was 
weeping and dolor out of measure. Thus they 
kept Sir Launcelot’s corpse fifteen days, and 
then they buried it with great devotion. 

I read thus far from the quaint tales of the 
Knights of King Arthur. For hundreds of 
years men’s hearts have thrilled to this 
passionate outburst of Sir Hector, whose 
love stopped not at any word of praise— 
now alas! spoken in the ear of death. 
Ah, Sir Launcelot! Again dost thou lie in 
the ‘‘ quire of Joyeuse Garde,’’ all about 
thee the voice of honest sorrow. Again, 
heroic knight of more than the Round 
Table, do we bury thee ‘‘with great devo- 
tion.’’ Other Sir Hectors, because they 
knew thee well, rated thee truly, owed thee 
much, loved thee tenderly, speak in thy 
praise—‘‘ out of measure’’ also, it may be 
— but who hath quarrel with the eloquence of 
such affection! That men should care to 
speak thus—that is the supremest tribute to 
human worth. This Sir Launcelot, we say, 
alas, is dead! where among all men whom 
we knew lives another? 

What do those most competent to decide 
say of Dr. Higbee—profound thinkers, 
eminent scholars, earnest toilers, sympa- 
thetic souls? They have spoken, and in 
words of no uncertain sound. Permit me 
to read some earnest tributes, from very 
many that have been spoken, to the worth 
and work of the man whom we honor to- 
day, that may not have been seen or heard 
by the larger part of those who are here 
assembled. 

The foremost man in the, educational 
work in this country, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
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U. S. Commissioner of Education, says of 
him: ‘‘I had known of him before he be- 
came State Superintendent as a broad and 
generous-minded scholar, who recognized 
whatever was doing in the way of improving 
human thought and human deeds in all 
parts of the world. I had occasion during 
his superintendency of schools to admire his 
ardent energy and devotion to duty. On 
receiving the news of his death I could not 
but feel that a great and shining light 
placed on a hill-top had fallen and become 
extinct to us engaged in the cause of educa- 
tion. ‘This feeling of mine I know is uni- 
versal among American teachers and super- 
intendents.”’ 

Prof. J. B. Kershner, a fine classical and 
biblical scholar, who was closely associated 
with Dr. Higbee for a number of years at 
Mercersburg, in full sympathy with his work 
and who is most competent to express an 
opinion, writes: 

Our friendship was based, at first, perhaps on 
a certain community of studies; for, although 
he was then deeply plunged into the massive 
tomes of the Church Histories, his duties in the 
department of New Testament Exegesis led 
him into fields of study adjacent to or inden- 
tical with my own. It seemed to me that he 
had always been a master of the Latin language; 
and good service did it render him in his calling. 
I see him yet poring over those stout Migne 
volumes of the Fathers, over the Magdeburg 
Centuries, and especially over mighty Hos- 
pinian, for the sacramental controversies of 
the Era of the Reformation. But like Iphi- 
genia, ‘‘ seeking the land of the Greeks with all 
her soul,’’ he was always pressing on in the 
mastery of the Hellenic literature, in which 
during the course of his labors in Mercersburg 
he attained a rare proficiency. Dr. Higbee had 
in the very depths of his soul an impulse to 
thoroughness ; he was contented with no half- 
way excellency ; hence he surrounded himself, 
to the utmost of his ability, with the means and 
aids of scholarship, and used them with the 
vigor and delight of the born student. 

Thus eight delightful years of my friend’s 
life passed away in that uneventful quiet that 
marks the student's existence; to me also de- 
lightful then, and delightful now to look back 
upon. When the theological seminary was re- 
moved to Lancaster, Dr. Higbee thought that 
the voice of duty bade him remain with the 
young and promising institution which he had 
helped to establish. Viewed from the stand- 
point of ordinary prudence, this looked like the 
sheerest folly. His labors were thus vastly in- 
creased ; his anxieties were endless ; his remun- 
eration was smaller ; the discipline of the college, 
no light burden when faithfully discharged, 
rested mainly upon him; he was a committee 
of ways and means where such seemed not to 
exist; his duties wereoften harassing, always 
incessant. But his faithfulness to duty and to 
conscience was the highest wisdom nobly re- 
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warded. In no case, if he had under such con- 
ditions retained his easy place, could he have 
become the mam he was afterwards known to be 
in the Church and in the State. Whatever he 
might have been, or might have known, never 
would he have become so acquainted with the 
celestial powers which deign to visit only those 
who “ eat their bread with tears.” 

In the course of the ten years during which 
he was at the head of Mercersburg College, he 
completed his own education, in a wide sense. 
Not only had he now become well acquainted 
with the wealth of classical literature, but he 
studied and taught classes in Psychology, 
Logic, Azsthetics, Ethics, the History of Philos- 
ophy; he made studies in the Philosophy of 
History and the Theory of Education; while 
his duties as pastor of the chapel congregation, 
and in the post-graduate course, kept him in 
living communication with all departments of 
Theology. He gained new and valuable ex- 
perience in dealing with youth and in aiding 
them in the formation of character. If the ma- 
terial with which he formerly had to do in the 
Seminary came to him after their characters had 
been to a great extent fixed by a college exper- 
ience, such was now no longer the case. The 
students of Mercersburg College came under 
his influence long before they came to recite to 
him; but it was chiefly in his own class-room 
that he exerted his greatest, happiest influence. 
I need not say that for the most part his pupils 
idolized him; he won their hearts entirely, and 
few indeed are those of them who did not grow 
in affection and reverence for their old teacher 
as they grew in manhood and in years. 

But the chapel—dear to the hearts of all 
Mercersburg students, and enshrined in their 
memories as the jewel of their academic life— 
was the scene of Dr. Higbee’s severest labors, 
of his dearest joys, and of his noblest spiritual 
victories. It happened during the last few 
years of his connection with the college that the 
duties of the pastorate of the college chapel con- 
gregation fell almost entirely upon him, It seems 
really beyond belief that a pastor, no matter 
what his ability might be, should be able, after 
teaching profound and difficult branches of 
science for from twenty to twenty-five hours 
weekly, to preach two sermons in addition, for 
a number of months together, or even the whole 
academic year; and a preacher so over-worked, 
so weighed down with care and anxiety, would 
justly be excused if he preached indifferently, 
or if he preached not at all. But there was 
nothing perfunctory in Dr. Higbee’s discourses ; 
on the contrary, they were characterized by the 
highest freedom and power, were wonderfully 
fresh and incisive. Many of those discourses 
are still remembered for their intense earnest- 
ness and eloquence. Through the chapel he 
still speaks, and long will continue to speak to 
thechurches. Dr. Higbee’s homiletical resources 
—that is, his ability in the preparation and 
delivery of sermons—seemed absolutely inex- 
haustible. When in fair bodily strength (he 
never enjoyed robust health), with time to pre- 
pare his sermons, he was the equal of the 
greatest pulpit orators in our land. 
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It was during these laborious years that he 
was appointed chairman of a committee to pe 
pare suitable tunes for the new hymn book of 
the Reformed church. He spared neither 
money nor labor faithfully to meet and dis- 
charge this important duty. He surrounded 
himself with the very best music in use in Eng- 
land and Germany. It was a labor of love, a 
spiritual recreation, and he toiled over the great 
mass of material most assiduously, most intelli- 
gently. He knew what he wanted—“ immortal 
music married to immortal verse;’’ and he 
often found it. Thus nine full years of his life, 
(making seventeen years in all at Mercersburg) 
were passed in the most strenuous endeavor, 
and brought with them the reward of a wider 
and more accurate scholarship, a deeper insight 
into the nature and methods of education, and 
a great discipline of his own spirit. 

He was then called, as State Superintendent, 
to a wider field of usefulness. If in that great 
field he knew scarcely a face; if, as has been 
said, it required consummate generalship suc- 
cessfully to take command of forty thousand 
teachers and school officers he certainly had 
every necessary qualification except personal 
acquaintance. He had passed through every 
grade, from that of private tutor and teacher of 
a public school up to pos* ‘ons of highest difficulty, 
responsibility, and honor, Of his walk in this 
great office, of his success or the want of it, I leave 
it to the officers and school men of Pennsylvania 
to speak. “Blessed are the homesick, for they 
shall get home.”’ This trait of his spirit had been 
deepened by many years of frail health. He 
longed for rest; but not here. He was deter- 
mined to work as long as his day lasted. He 
could not be induced to spare himself. It was 
best so. He fell like a hero, on the field where 
duty called him. 

Judge Stewart, who knew him long and 
very intimately, says that from him he 
received ‘‘ more valuable information on all 
the great subjects of human thought and 
speculation than from any other man”’ he 
has ever known. ‘‘ No better man,’’ he adds, 
‘* has ever occupied the position of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in this or any 
other State, and the common school system 
throughout the land will, in all time, reap 
great benefit from the labors of Dr. Hig- 
bee. Yet after all it was as a preacher of 
the Gospel that he found his highest calling 
and was most successful.’’ He regarded him 
the most interesting preacher he had ever 
heard, and he knew no other man his equal 
in scholastic attainments. 

Governor Hoyt, whose acquaintance in 
Pennsylvania is very wide, says of him: 
‘* Dr. Higbee was in my opinion the very 
best all-around scholar in the State. He 
had an honest, great, and patient soul—too 
great, indeed, to stop and even try to 
repel the pitiful injustice which was once 
attempted to be put upon him.”’ 





Governor Beaver says of him, in a proc- 
lamation under the great seal of the 
Commonwealth: ‘‘ For nearly nine years 
and by the appointment of three successive 
Governors, Dr. Higbee served the people of 
this State with singular fidelity, and purity, 
and singleness of purpose, as the honored 
head of the educational department of the 
State Government. He was a man of broad 
culture, a polished and thoughtful scholar, 
familiar alike with the treasures of ancient 
and modern thought and literature. As an 
instructor his extraordinary attainments and 
varied resources brought to him abundant 
success in every department of effort, and 
as an educator in its broadest and best 
sense, he had attained a rank among the 
first of the nation. As a public officer he 
was painstaking and conscientious; as a 
man he was pure, simple-hearted, genial 
and kind. The teachers of the State and 
his associates in the great work of education 
loved him with a filial devotion, and the 
Commonwealth trusted him as a_ pure, 
noble, true, and honest man.”’ 

We could multiply like golden tributes 
from the Memorial number of Zhe Journal 
which was published shortly after his death, 
and from many other sources ; but we for- 
bear, however appropriate to the occasion 
these might be and however interesting in 
this presence. 

He was not only an all-around seholar, 
but he was of all men most versatile. He 
had what Goethe has called ‘‘ many-sided- 
ness’’ in greater degree than any other man 
we have ever known. His scholarship in 
many directions was superb, and he was a 
delightful talker upon almost any topic that 
might be suggested. But this was only a 
small part of him. He was a born artist, 
an athlete, an expert with gun and rod, an 
ardent student and lover of nature, a critic 
of music and the drama, and could have been 
an artist in either of these directions. He 
was in an extraordinary degree a born actor, 
and, with his good judgment and tireless 
energy, he might have stood, we think, 
among the few brightest stars in that pro- 
fession of unrealized possibilities for good. 
Indeed, among men he was of the rarest 
type and the very first rank—but modest as 
he was great. 

We say this—so at least we think—not 
in ignorance of men, but intelligently, for 
we know reasonably well the men of the 
books, and for thirty years, sparing neither 
time nor money, we have seen and heard so 
as to have personal knowledge of them, 
nearly all the foremost orators and clergy- 
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men, and nearly all the great actors and 
singers that have appeared upon the Ameri- 
can stage in drama, concert, or opera. 
Philadelphia is but two hours distant from 
our home; nearly everybody of world-wide 
reputation comes there; the night is as 
good for quick transit as the day ; and New 
York is not far off—so that we have had 
large opportunity to hear, see, compare, 
and enjoy men and women of intellectual 
power, special gifts, and artistic culture. 
And we say it deliberately that, with this 
wide experience of the platform, the pulpit, 
and the stage, were we to make a list of the 
ten most gifted and most enjoyable people 
we have ever seen, or heard, or known— 
orators, authors, clergymen, artists, editors, 
actors, singers, composers of music or mas- 
ters of instrumentation—Dr. Higbee would 
be an honored name upon that list. 

We have often heard Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, regarding him the foremost pulpit 
orator of our time, in his own church in 
Brooklyn and on the platformelsewhere. We 
were in New York on the day when he was 
stricken with apoplexy, hoping to hear him 
again at Plymouth Church next morning. 
It was also a stroke of apoplexy that pre- 
vented Dr. Higbee from preaching the last 
sermon for which he was announced, and 
which also we should have been glad to 
hear. When the hour came for this service 
he lay in the majesty of death, awaiting his 
burial. These two great preachers we never 
failed to hear as we had opportunity, for 
they spoke as eloquent sons of God, who 
had ‘* known the furnace,’’ to toiling, suf- 
fering brother men. 

But the most powerful sermon we recall, 
of all that we have ever heard in any church, 
from any pulpit, was preached by Dr. Hig- 
bee under the pressure of the struggle, in 
those dark days when falsehood filled the 
air and calumny was busy with his honored 
name. It was the Good Friday season. 
His theme was the Mighty Sorrow—the 
crown of thorns, the cross of shame. His 
great soul seemed to realize as never before 
the weight of the awful burden borne by his 
Lord, as he toiled onward in vivid imagina- 
tion bearing the cross with his divine Master. 
Out of the depths of his loving heart, his 
vast knowledge, his rare wisdom, his kindred 
suffering—we say it reverently, his kindred 
suffering—were spoken such words as men 
seldom speak, such words as break down all 
barriers to the rushing tide of feeling, such 
graphic, burning words as thrill the hearer 
years after to recall them. 

The nervous strain of that era was tre- 
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mendous, and years of his grand life, we 
verily believe, have been lost to the State 
and to the world, because of the suffering 
and physical weakness that followed upon 
that causeless attack which resulted in his 
bloodless murder. And yet as surely as 
the stones of the mob made clear to men the 
soul-beauty of the sainted Stephen, so surely 
did the stones of this latter-day mob make 
clear to the State the extraordinary charac- 
ter and merit of our departed friend. ‘‘ Oh, 
Nazarene, thou hast conquered !’’—so an an- 
cient story tells—was the dying exclamation 
of him who long before had unrighteously 
condemned ‘‘the good man and the just.”’ 
An humble follower of this self-same Naza- 
rene was here unrighteously condemned. 
But look abroad over Pennsylvania. From 
his unjust judges also, and everywhere, 
comes the tacit but sure admission of their 
inglorious defeat. He too has ‘‘ conquered.”’ 
This indeed is Dr. Higbee’s day of power. 

But once in our close intimacy of eight 
years or more were our relations somewhat 
strained. It was when we published an ex- 
tended article in the July No., 1887, of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal, upon ‘ Dr. 
E. E Higbee, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction: As those men know him who 
know him best.’’ He never spoke with a 
shadow of immodesty of his own attain- 
ments or merits, of his desert, or of not being 
‘‘appreciated.”’ In this he was like the most 
gifted musician we have ever known,—him- 
self and his great ability being always about 
the last things thought of. 

We knew the article must be published in 
justice to himself in the then excited condi- 
tion of the public mind, and that if he had 
any knowledge of it he would forbid it. His 
protest, it is true, would not have prevented 
its publication, though it might for a time 
have led to some breach between us; for we 
saw clearly that it must be done. He 
had gone West without seeing that issue of 
The Journal, and we sent copies to a friend 
to be given him at the depot as he left Chi- 
cago. He wasof course much annoyed, 
and did not write us at all during all the 
weeks of his absence. His too sensitive na- 
ture assumed that his friends and the State 
would regard him as sounding his own 
praises. In two or three months, however, 
this little annoyance wore away. It was but 
once referred to between us. 

It may not be out of place in this connec- 
tion to state also a fact that, to us, has al- 
ways seemed very significant and of unusual 
interest. When the entire newspaper press 
of the State, with three or four noble excep- 
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tions, was hounding him to ruin upon a 
wicked fabrication, he did not, of his own 
motion, call to see a single editor to set him 
right, and thus aid in stemming the fury of 
the storm that beat upon his devoted head 
and bowed him almost to death. When at 
its worst we said to him, ‘‘ You mus? have a 
talk with one man at least, the editor of the 
New Era. The truth must be brought out 
through one of the leading newspapers of 
the State, so that editors generally may have 
a chance to see it, and perhaps be led to in- 
quire for themselves into the facts. If Mr. 
Geist sees the situation as you can present 
it, good will result.’’ 

We went together, and they talked over 
the whole field in a protracted interview. 
Mr. G. went to see for himself the school 
which was pronounced the worst, and was 
so convinced of the injustice, if not malice, 
of the attack, that he at once became, and 
continued to be, the most influential de- 
fender of the truth in all the newspaper press 
of Pennsylvania. To-day he can, and does, 
congratulate himself upon having stood al- 
most alone upon the side of the right in 
those dark times. 

The next time we met Mr. Geist after 
this interview, he remarked that he had 
seen many men, and under trying circum- 
stances, but never had he been more im- 
pressed with any man’s ability, integrity, 
and force of character. So Dr. Higbee 
would have impressed other intelligent edi- 
tors, but his innate modesty was the bar to 
effort in this direction. 

In his presence there was a sense of good 
diffused all the while—from his cheery 
welcome, as so often he swung his hand into 
yours with a gesture and movement all his 
own, to ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ or ** God bless you,’’ or 
*‘4u Chez,’’ or ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen,’’ or 
another of a half-dozen farewells that he 
was wont to use at parting. His quick em- 
phatic ‘‘ What ?’’ as he looked up to get the 
force of some statement which was not clearly 
made or which he did not grasp in its full- 
ness, his kindly eye, his cheery voice 
and pleasant smile—though he has gone 
over into the Kingdom of Silence, we hear 
them, see them yet. And to-day not a few 
of us thank God as for few things besides, 
that this heroic life has come within the 
sphere of our own lives. Being dead he 
yet speaketh—and as never before. 

Who among us may wear his mantle? 
But life to all of us may be better because this 
man has lived. Let us, therefore, get what 
help we can out of his quickening influence. 
Let us get what gladness we may from his 





blessed memory. Let us get what good we 
can from his inspiring example. 

After another of Dr. Highbee’s hymns, 
‘‘O’er the Grave Victorious,’’ had been 
sung by the Association, Prof. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, chairman of the committee, made 
report of the aggregate amount of the Dr. 
Higbee Memorial Fund available for the 
purpose designed, saying that a full report 
of items in detail would be published along 
with report of proceedings of this Memorial 
session. This statement is found below. 

On motion of Dr. E. O. Lyte the report 
of the Memorial Committee was accepted, 
and their action unanimously approved by 
the Association. 

Dr. Edward Brooks offered the following, 
which was adopted unanimously: 

WHEREAS, The Memorial Circular contained 
a provision that this Association should appoint 
a committee to take charge of the fund con- 
tributed for the Memorial, and dispose of the 
same in accordance with the intention of the 
contributors ; therefore 

Resolved, That such committee be appointed 
at this session, with power to make such dispo- 
sition of the fund as in their judgment, shall 
best accomplish the purpose intended. 

This Committee was subsequently an- 
nounced, to consist of Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Supt. M. J. Brecht, Dr. G. M. Philips, 
Profs. M. G. Brumbaugh and H. W. Fisher. 


The Association then adjourned to 2 p. m. 
RECEIPTS OF MEMORIAL FUND. 


In cases where funds were remitted by 
the Superintendent, the condensed state- 
ment here given credits the total amount 
received from county or city in his name; 
in other cases the credits are to the individ- 
uals named on the books of Fulton Bank, 
the depository of the fund. The following 
statement shows the amount received at the 
said bank up to August 8th. A full state- 
ment of all funds received and expended 
will be made by the Committee on Memorial 
at the expiration of their work. In accord- 
ance with the wish expressed to the Com- 
mittee, that the time for receiving contribu- 
tions to the Memorial Fund should be 
extended to accommodate many persons 
who had not yet acted in the matter, the 
date for closing the account was made Jan- 
uary Ist, 1891. 

CITIES AND BOROUGHS. 


Ashland, W. C. Estler. . . 2... 2. « $15 00 
Butler, E. Mackey... . 2.» sees 50 00 
Carbondale, J. J. Forbes. . 1... 2. - 30 00 
Columbia, S. H. Hoffman ....... 2 00 
Dunmore, L. R. Fowler. . .... ; 11 30 
Erie, H.S. Jones. . 2. 2 2 2 2 oe dit 57 17 


. 
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$50 44 
67 77 


Harrisburg, L. O. Foose . 

Johnstown, T. B. Johnston. . . . .. . 

Lancaster, Boys’ High School, J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, $25.00; Girls’ High School, 
Sarah H. Bundell, $6.00; German-Eng- 
lish school, Carl Matz, $2.31; Miss Kate 
Clifton, $1.30; Miss E. J. Neeper, ™ 
and Miss Laura J. Falck, .55.. . 

Lebanon, J. T. Nitrauer . . . 

Mahanoy City, W. L. Balentine . 

New Castle, F. M. Bullock . 

Norristown, Miss B. Rittenhouse 

Oil City, C. A. Babcock . . . 

Phoenixville, H. F. Leister . 

Pottstown, W. W. Rupert 

Pottsville, B. F. Patterson 

Scranton, Geo. W. Phillips . 

Shamokin, W. F. Harpel . 

Sharon, J. W. Canon : 

Steelton, L. E. McGinnes 

Tamaqua, R. F. Ditchburn . 

Titusville, R. M. Streeter... . 

York, W. H. Shelly. . .... 


RECEIPTS FROM COUNTIES. 


Adams, Aaron Sheely ....... 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton. . 
Armstrong, M. Bowser. . 

Beaver, J. G. Hillman , 

Berks, D. S. Keck 

Blair, John H. Likens. . 

Bradford, G.W. Ryan. . . 

Bucks, W. H. Slotter . . . 

Butler, W. G. Russell . 

Cambria, J. W. Leech... . 
Carbon, T. A. Snyder... 

Centre, D. M. Wolf. . 

Chester, Jos. S. Walton 

Clarion, C. F. McNutt. . 

Clearfield, Matt. Savage 

Chnton, D. M. Brungard . . 
Columbia, J. S. Grimes 

Crawford, J. W. Sturdevant . 
Dauphin, KR. M. McNeal... . 
Delaware, A. G. C. Smith 

Elk, C. J. Swift. . 

Erie, Thos. C. Miller 

Forest, Geo. W. Kerr . 

Franklin, F. H. Slyder. 

Fulton, H. W. Peck. . . 

Greene, A. J. Waychoff . . . 
Huntingdon, M. G. Brumbaugh . 
Juniata, W. E. Auman. i 
Lackawanna, N. S. Davis. 
Lancaster, M. J. Brecht . 
Lawrence, J. RK. Sherrard. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke. 
Luzerne, J. M. Coughlin . 
Lycoming, Chas. Lose . ‘ 
McKean, W. P. Eckels . . . 
Mercer, S. H. McCleery . 
Mifflin, J. A. Myers. . 
Monroe, | A 
Montgomery, R. F. Hoffecker. 
Montour, W. D. Steinbach. . 
Northampton, J. H. Werner. . 
Northumberland, W. E. Bloom. . 
Perry, E. U, Aumiller. . 
Potter, H. H. Kies . 
Schuylkill, Geo. W. Weiss . 
Sullivan, M. R. Black. . . .. 
Susquehanna, W. B. Gillette . 


j 
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Tings, W. R, Longstreet, Mansfield, $1.45; 
. B. Hitchcock, Knoxville. $3.50; and 

Cora Clark, Knoxville, .35 . ; 

Union, B. R. Johnson. . 

Venango, Geo. B. Lord 

Warren, H. M. Putnam. . 

Wayne, Eva K. Underwood. 

York, H. C. Brenneman . 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


West Chester, Geo. M. Philips. . 
Millersville, E. O. Lyte . 
Kutztown, N. C. Schaeffer . 
Mansfield, D. C. Thomas. . 
Bloomsburg, J. P. Welsh . 

Lock Haven, James Eldon . 
California, T. B. Noss . te 
Slippery Rock, J. E. Morrow . 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ees) 
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W. A. Montgomery, Fsq., Chicago, Ill. 
Harford S. O. School, J. M. Clark . 
Bethany Orphans’ Home, Womelsdorf . 
Clarion Collegiate Institute, W. W. Deat- 
sick ss ° 00 
J. H. and E. E. Michener, Philadelphia . ‘ 00 


Sail is ss te OS ce Wk a ee 
CIRCULAR FROM MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


It is the earnest purpose of the Committee 
on the Dr. Higbee Memorial Fund that this 
memorial shall, in itself, reach every school 
with benefit that has been or that shall be 
sufficiently interested to make contribution 
to the fund. The following special circular 
was issued, suggesting a plan of procedure, 
and requesting an expression of opinion 
from Superintendents and others interested. 
It is given place here that it may be distrib- 
uted more widely, and as very appropriate 
matter in this connection : 

LANCASTER, Pa., Aug. 8, 1890. 
To THE SUPERINTENDENT: 

Dear Sir: It was hoped that a monument to Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, late State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, might be erected upon the Capitol 
Grounds at Harrisburg. The Memorial Committee, 
appointed at the late meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, after full inquiry from 
the proper authorities, have learned that this honor, 
eminently merited and strongly urged upon the State 
Legislature, has been denied by that body to two of 
the most distinguished Governors of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Thomas Mifflin and Hon. John W. Geary. 
The precedent of such refusal to the Chief Executive 
makes it clear that no similar request would be 
granted in the case of any officer under the State 
Government of lower rank than Governor, however 
exalted his character or valuable his services to the 
Commonwealth. We have therefore abandoned this 
hope, and have considered with favor, though as yet 
without final decision, a Memorial to Dr. Higbee 
which, upon reflection, we regard more fitting, be- 
canse more certain to widen and deepen in Pennsy]- 
vania the blessed influence of our late Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. It is the most unique in kind, 
and will, we believe, prove the most effective in re- 
sult, in the history of education in America, The 
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Memorial should, we think, take form much as 
follows : 

1. Monument of granite, suitably inscribed, at the 
grave of Dr. Higbee at Emmuttsburg, Maryland. 
This to be alter a design approved by the family of 
the deceased. 

2. A life-size bust in bronze, with suitable pedestal, 
to be placed in the Department of Public Instruction 
at Harrisburg. This to be in lieu of the memorial 
which it was at first thought might be placed upon the 
Capitol grounds. 

3- A life-size picture of Dr. Higbee, suitably 
framed, to be placed in the Department of Public 
Instruction, and also in the State Library at Harris- 
burg. 

4. A life-size picture of Dr. Higbee, suitably 
framed, to be placed in each of the State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania; and in each of the institu- 
tions of learning with which he was at any time con- 
nected as student, professor, or president; and a copy 
of the same to be sent to his family. 

5. A life-size picture, suitably framed, to be placed 
in the office of each of the County, City, Borough, 
and Township Superintendents of Pennsylvania. 

6. A life-size picture to be sent to each school from 
which any contribution has been, or shall hereafter 
be, received to this Memorial Fund. These pictures 
are lithographs of equal excellence with the Ad/antic 
Meonth/y portraits which are sold at one dollar each. 
They will be sent-—of course, without frames—to be 
framed by the schools receiving them in such man- 
ner as they shall approve, 

7. A Memorial Volume, or pamphlet, of convenient 
size, containing tributes of loving memory and selec- 
tions of writings, addresses, etc., of Dr. Higbee, to 
accompany each picture sent out by the Committee. 

8. In order that opportunity may be afforded to 
make more general the influence of the Higbee 
Memorial, the time of receiving contributions was 
extended, at the Mauch Chunk meeting of the Com- 
mittee, to Yanuary rst, 1897, the Fund remaining 
open until that date. 

The Memorial Fund now in hand is large enough 
to do nearly all that is here proposed. Only the best 
work and the most durable material have been esti- 
mated for, all prices at best wholesale rates. 

The Fulton National Bank of Lancaster is con- 
tinued as the custodian of the Fund. All remittances 
by check or otherwise to this bank will be promptly 
acknowledged. The amount of the fund, including 
all contributions received to date, August 8th, is now 
$3,346.69. A statement, in detail of the sources 
from which it has been received will be published in 
the September number of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal. A further statement will be published, in- 
cluding all additional funds, at the completion of the 
important work which has been entrusted to the 
Memorial Committee. 

Please give to this Committee, upon enclosed postal 
card (or by letter, if preferred), your view of the plan 
here outlined and any new thoughts that may sug- 
gest themselves in this connection, as we desire to 
act only after such general expression of opinion and 
in full sympathy with Superintendents and others in- 
terested throughout the State. Also, please state 
whether you desire to present the matter of the Me- 
morial further in your schools during the coming 
session—those schools, of course, in which no action 
has yet been taken. 

In order to proceed with certainty, the Committee 
desire to have, at the earliest day possible, from each 
Superintendent, the number of schools contributing 
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to the Fund, with amount contributed by each 
school—this number to be increased from time to 
time as additional funds are received—so that all 
credits may be properly kept and the pictures and 
Memorial pamphlets be sent out to those entitled to 
receive them as soon as ready. Please let us have 
full statement in detail, if that be convenient, so that 
an accurate account may be kept with each county, 
city, or other district under control of a Superinten- 
dent. Very respectfully, 

J. P. McCasKEy, Chairman. 
M. J. BRECHT, Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








RESIDENT McNzEat appointed the fol- 

lowing as the Committee on Resolutions: 
Prof. G. M. D. Eckels, Prof. L. S. Shim- 
mell, Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, Misses Mary 
L. Dunn, and Annie Lyle. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


It having been agreed to select the place 
of meeting before making nominations for 
officers, Prof. BRUMBAUGH proposed Bed- 
ford Springs as the place, saying it was one 
of the most suitable places in the State, the 
hotel accomodations ample, and all the ad- 
vantages of a first class summer resort. 
There is a school building with a hall that 
will comfortably seat 800, and has held 
1100. The Superintendent of Bedford is 
not here, but we have a telegram from the 
President of the School Board, John M. 
Reynolds, Esq., urging the selection of 
Bedford. 

Prof. McCurdy, of Bedford, emphasized 
what had been said, and assured the Asso- 
ciation of a cordial reception. 

Prof. H. W. Fisher said he could speak 
from personal knowledge of the large- 
hearted people of Bedford, since he had 
spent sixteen of the happiest years of his 
life there. Nowhere in the Commonwealth 
is there a better educational sentiment. 

In answer to inquiries by-Supt. Buehrle 
regarding railroad facilities, he was in- 
formed that they were first-class. 

Bellefonte was also named as a suitable 
place, and its advantages urged, but on a 
vote being taken Bedford was selected. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS, 


The following persons were placed in 
nomination for the several offices for the 
ensuing year: 

For President—Dr. G. M. PHILIPS was 
named in a graceful speech by Dr. Lyte, and 
the nominations closed. 

For Vice Presidents—Prof. T. W. BEVAN 
and Miss Mary L. Dunn. (Supt. Hamilton of 
Allegheny was named, but declined.) 
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Harrisburg, L. O. Foose. . _ $50 44 

Johnstown, T. B. Johnston. . . . .. . 67 77 

Lancaster, Boys’ High School, J. P. Mc 
Caskey, $25.00; Girls’ High School, 
Sarah H. Bundell, $6.00; German-Eng- 
lish school, Carl Matz, $2.31; Miss Kate 
Clitton, $1.30; Miss E. J. Neeper, koe 
and Miss Laura J. Falck, .55.. . 

Lebanon, J. T. Nitrauer . . . 

Mahanoy a W.L. Balentine . 

New Castle, F. M. Bullock . 

Norristown, Miss B. Rittenhouse 

Oil City, C. A. Babcock . 

Pheenixville, H. F. Leister . 

Pottstown, W. W. Rupert 

Pottsville, B. F. Patterson 

Scranton, Geo. W. Phillips. . 

Shamokin, W. F. Harpel . 

Sharon, J. W. Canon 

Steelton, L. E. McGinnes 

Tamaqua, R. F. Ditchburn . 

Titusville, R. M. Streeter. . 

York, W. H. Shelly . 


RECEIPTS FROM COUNTIES. 


Adams, Aaron Sheely . . . glee se 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton . 
Armstrong, M. Bowser . 

Beaver, J. G. Hillman , 

Berks, D. S. Keck , 

Blair, John H. Likens. . 
Bradford, G. W. Ryan. . 
Bucks, W. H. Slotter . 

Butler, W. G. Russell . 
Cambria, J. W. Leech. . . 
Carbon, T. A. Snyder. . . 
Centre, D. M. Wolf. . 

Chester, Jos. S. Walton 

Clarion, C. F. McNutt. . 
Clearfield, Matt. Savage . . 
Chinton, D. M. Brungard . . 
Columbia, J. S. Grimes 
Crawford, J. W. Sturdevant.. . 
Dauphin, KR. M. McNeal... . 
Delaware, A. G. C. Smith . . 
Elk, C. J. Swit. .... 

Erie, Thos. C. Miller . . 
Forest, Geo. W. Kerr . 
Franklin, F. H. Slyder. 

Fulton, H. W. Peck. . 

Greene, A. J. Waychoff ...... 
Huntingdon, M. G. Brumbaugh. . 
Juniata, W. E. Auman... . . 
Lackawanna, N. S$. Davis. . 
Lancaster, M. J. Brecht . 
Lawrence, J. R. Sherrard. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke. 
Luzerne, J. M. Coughlin . 
Lycoming, Chas. Lose . : 
McKean, W. P. Eckels . . . 
Mercer, S. H. McCleery . 
Mifflin, J. A. Myers. . 
Monroe, J. W. Paul. . . 
Montgomery, R, F. Hoffecker. 
Montour, W. D. Steinbach. . .. 
Northampton, J. H. Werner. . . 
Northumberland, W. E. Bloom. . 
Perry, E. U. Aumiller. . 
Potter, H. H. Kies . 
Schuylkill, Geo. W. Weiss . 
Sullivan, M. R. Black. . . . . 
Susquehanna, W. B. Gillette . . 





a W.R. Longstreet, Mansfield, $1.45; 

. B. Hitchcock, Knoxville. $3.50; and 
C Cora Clark, Knoxville, ‘35 - 

Union, B. R. Johnson . 

Venango, Geo. B. Lord 

Warren, H. M. Putnam . ° 

Wayne, Eva K. Underwood. . 

York, H. C. Brenneman . 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


West Chester, Geo. M. Philips. . . 
Millersville, E. O. Lyte . 
Kutztown, N. C. Schaeffer . 
Mansfield, D. C. Thomas. . 
Bloomsburg, J. P. Welsh. 

Lock Haven, James Eldon . 
California, T. B. Noss . via. % 
Slippery Rock, J. E. Morrow . 
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OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 


W. A. Montgomery, Fsq., Chicago, Ill . 
Harford S. O. School, J. M. Clark. . 
Bethany Orphans’ Home, Womelsdorf . 
Clarion Collegiate Institute, W. W. Deat- 
rick, . . 
J. H. and E. E. Michener, Philadelphia . - 


Total . 


CIRCULAR FROM MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


It is the earnest purpose of the Committee 
on the Dr. Higbee Memorial Fund that this 
memorial shall, in itself, reach every school 
with benefit that has been or that shall be 
sufficiently interested to make contribution 
to the fund. The following special circular 
was issued, suggesting a plan of procedure, 
and requesting an expression of opinion 
from Superintendents and others interested. 
It is given place here that it may be distrib- 
uted more widely, and as very appropriate 
matter in this connection : 

LANCASTER, PA., 
To THE SUPERINTENDENT: 

Dear Sir; It was hoped that a monument to Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, late State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, might be erected upon the Capitol 
Grounds at Harrisburg. The Memorial Committee, 
appointed at the late meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, after full inquiry from 
the proper authorities, have learned that this honor, 
eminently merited and strongly urged upon the State 
Legislature, has been denied by that body to two of 
the most distinguished Governors of Pennsylvania. 
Hon, Thomas Mifflin and Hon. John W. Geary. 
The precedent of such refusal to the Chief Executive 
makes it clear that no similar request would be 
granted in the case of any officer under the State 
Government of lower rank than Governor, however 
exalted his character or valuable his services to the 
Commonwealth. We have therefore abandoned this 
hope, and have considered with favor, though as yet 
without final decision, a Memorial to Dr. Higbee 
which, upon reflection, we regard more fitting, be- 
canse more certain to widen and deepen in Pennsyl- 
vania the blessed influence of our late Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. It is the most unique in kind, 
and will, we believe, prove the most effective in re- 
sult, in the history of education in America, The 


Aug. 8, 1890. 
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Memorial should, we think, take form much as 
follows : 

1. Monument of granite, suitably inscribed, at the 
grave of Dr. Higbee at Emmuittsburg, Maryland. 
This to be atter a design approved by the family of 
the deceased. 

2. A life-size bust in bronze, with suitable pedestal, 
to be placed in the Department of Public Instruction 
at Harrisburg. This to be in lieu of the memorial 
which it was at first thought might be placed upon the 
Capitol grounds. 

3. A life-size picture of Dr. Higbee, suitably 
framed, to be placed in the Department of Public 
Instruction, and also in the State Library at Harris- 
burg. 

4. A life-size picture of Dr. Higbee, suitably 
framed, to be placed in each of the State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania; and in each of the institu- 
tions of learning with which he was at any time con- 
nected as student, professor, or president ; and a copy 
of the same to be sent to his family. 

5. A life-size picture, suitably framed, to be placed 
in the office of each of the County, City, Borough, 
and Township Superintendents of Pennsylvania. 

6. A life-size picture to be sent to each school from 
which any contribution has been, or shall hereafter 
be, received to this Memorial Fund. These pictures 
are lithographs of equal excellence with the Aé/antic 
Month/y portraits which are suld at one dollar each. 
They will be sent-—of course, without frames—to be 
framed by the schools receiving them in such man- 
ner as they shall approve. 

7- A Memorial Volume, or pamphlet, of convenient 
size, containing tributes of loving memory and selec- 
tions of writings, addresses, etc., of Dr. Higbee, to 
accompany each picture sent out by the Committee. 

8. In order that opportunity may be afforded to 
make more general the influence of the Higbee 
Memorial, the time of receiving contributions was 
extended, at the Mauch Chunk meeting of the Com- 
mittee, to Yanuary rst, 1891, the Fund remaining 
open until that date. 

The Memorial Fund now in hand is large enough 
to do nearly all that is here proposed. Only the best 
work and the most durable material have been esti- 
mated for, all prices at best wholesale rates. 

The Fulton National Bank of Lancaster is con- 
tinued as the custodian of the Fund. All remittances 
by check or otherwise to this bank will be promptly 
acknowledged. The amount of the fund, including 
all contributions received to date, August 8th, is now 
$3,346.69. A statement, in detail of the sources 
from which it has been received will be published in 
the September number of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, A further statement will be published, in- 
cluding ail additional funds, at the completion of the 
important work which has been entrusted to the 
Memorial Committee. 

Please give to this Committee, upon enclosed postal 
card (or by letter, if preferred), your view of the plan 
here outlined and any new thoughts that may sug- 
gest themselves in this connection, as we desire to 
act only after such general expression of opinion and 
in full sympathy with Superintendents and others in- 
terested throughout the State. Also, please state 
whether you desire to present the matter of the Me- 
morial further in your schools during the coming 
session—those schools, of course, in which no action 
has yet been taken. 

In order to proceed with certainty, the Committee 
desire to have, at the earliest day possible, from each 
Superintendent, the number of schools contributing 
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to the Fund, with amount contributed by each 
school—this number to be increased from time to 
time as additional funds are received—so that all 
credits may be properly kept and the pictures and 
Memorial pamphlets be sent out to those entitled to 
receive them as soon as ready. Please let us have 
full statement in detail, if that be convenient, so that 
an accurate account may be kept with each county, 
city, or other district under control of a Superinten- 
dent. Very respectfully, 

J. P. McCasKEy, Chairman. 
M. J. BREcHT, Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








RESIDENT McNEat appointed the fol- 

lowing as the Committee on Resolutions: 
Prof. G. M. D. Eckels, Prof. L. S. Shim- 
mell, Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, Misses Mary 
L. Dunn, and Annie Lyle. 


PLACE OF MEETING, 


It having been agreed to select the place 
of meeting before making nominations for 
officers, Prof. BRUMBAUGH proposed Bed- 
ford Springs as the place, saying it was one 
of the most suitable places in the State, the 
hotel accomodations ample, and all the ad- 
vantages of a first class summer resort. 
There is a school building with a hall that 
will comfortably seat 800, and has held 
1100. The Superintendent of Bedford is 
not here, but we have a telegram from the 
President of the School Board, John M. 
Reynolds, Esq., urging the selection of 
Bedford. 

Prof. McCurdy, of Bedford, emphasized 
what had been said, and assured the Asso- 
ciation of a cordial reception. 

Prof. H. W. Fisher said he could speak 
from personal knowledge of the large- 
hearted people of Bedford, since he had 
spent sixteen of the happiest years of his 
life there. Nowhere in the Commonwealth 
is there a better educational sentiment. 

In answer to inquiries by-Supt. Buehrle 
regarding railroad facilities, he was in- 
formed that they were first-class. 

Bellefonte was also named as a suitable 
place, and its advantages urged, but on a 
vote being taken Bedford was selected. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS, 


The following persons were placed in 
nomination for the several offices for the 
ensuing year: 

For President—Dr. G. M. PHILIPS was 
named in a graceful speech by Dr. Lyte, and 
the nominations closed. 

For Vice Presidents—Prof. T. W. BEVAN 
and Miss MAry L. Dunn. (Supt. Hamilton of 
Allegheny was named, but declined.) 
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For Secretary—J. P. M-Caskey. 

for Treasurer—D. 5. Keck. 

For Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel. 

For Executive Committee—Supt. J.S. Walton, 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Supt. L. B. Landis, Prof. 
J. S. Grimes, Prof. Henry W. Fisher, Prof. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, Supt. E. Mackey, Dr. G. W. 
Hull, 

For Enrolling Committee—Profs. E. E. 
McCurdy, Prof. G. W. Hemminger, Prof. D. S. 
Keith, Miss Maggie McCrary, Prof. L. S. 
Shimmell. 

There being no contest for any of the 
offices except the Executive Committee, it 
was ordered that the unaminous ballot of 
the Association be cast for the rest, which 
was done, and they were elected. 


FINANCES, 


Dr. HORNE made a statement on behalf 
of the Treasurer, that the enrolment was 
much lower than the actual attendance 
would indicate. Perhaps there were 500 of 
the 700 he had promised last year, who had 
come to Mauch Chunk; but they were up 
the Glen, or on the Switchback, or else- 
where, and got in here occasionally. Every 
one of these ought to be a member, and at 
least 400 ought to be enrolled now, instead 
of some 275. Teachers should display some 
esprit du corps. A deficit in the treasury is 
threatened. 

Prof. Spayd: 
up Life Memberships, 
Treasury to that amount. 

No further action on the proposition was 
taken at this time. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


Dr. D. M. SENSENIG offered a resolution 
providing for a Committee on Legislation 
which, after being amended, was adopted 
in the following form : 


Resolved, That a Committee on Legislation, 
consistiny of five members of this Association, 
be appointed by the chair, whose duty it shall 
be to take into consideration all matters referred 
to it by the Association, and that this Committee 
be allowed an opportunity to report the results 
of its deliberations to the Association for its ap- 
proval or rejection, on Thursday afternoon 
next; and furthermore that this Committee be 
empowered to embody the action of the Associ- 
ation, if favorable to legislation, in a memorial 
to the Legislature, and to have printed forms of 
petition to be circulated among the members 
and attendants of the different county and dis- 
trict Institutes for signature, and to use all 
honorable means to secure the desired legisla- 
tion ; provided that the expenses of this Com- 
mittee, assumed by the Association, be limited 
to the actual cost of paper, postage, and print- 
ing. And furthermore, that this Committee be 
instructed to take into consideration the advisa- 
bility of so amending the Constitution of the 


I will be one of ten to take 
and relieve the 
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Association as to provide for a Standing Com. 
mittee on Legislation, with properly defined 
duties, to be elected annually ; and to report to 
the Association on this question on the first 
day of our next meeting, one year hence. 

The Committee was appointed, composed 
as follows: Drs. E. O. Lyte and D. M. 
Sensenig, Dep. Supt. J. Q. Stewart, Supts, 
Geo. J. Luckey and D. S. Keith. 


REPORT ON EXHIBITS. 


Supt. A. G. C. Smit read the following 
report of the work of the Committee on Ex- 
hibits, which was displayed in the High 
School Building, near the Opera House: 


To the Officers and Members of the Pennsylvania 

State teachers’ Association, 

Your Committee on Exhibits beg leave to report as 
follows: They have attended to the duties devolving 
upon them to the best of their ability, and should the 
exhibit as prepared and arranged fall short of your 
expectations, they only ask that you take into consid- 
eration the many difficulties which must necessarily 
arise in such an undertaking. 

The Exhibit is arranged in the Mauch Chunk 
High School building, which was kindly granted by 
the Board of Directors for that purpose. The Cata- 
sauqua schools, Lehigh county, sent a very large and 
creditable exhibit. The wring and drawing are 
worthy of careful study on the part of the members 
of the Association. Specimens of penmanship taken 
in September are placed along side of those taken 
from the same children at the close of the term. 
The improvement shown is remarkable. ‘The draw- 
ings in point of execution and original design are 
very fine. The exhibit of Wilkesbarre, Luzerne 
county, contains specimens of manual training and 
drawing, which deserve special mention. The Key- 
stone State Normal School of Kutztown, Berks 
county, has an exhibit in the same room. It is made 
up entirely of drawings from copy and object. Wy- 
oming Seminary of Kingston, Luzerne county, has a 
fine exhibit of regular school room work, paintings, 
and a fine botanical display. ‘The Hazleton exhibit, 
Luzerne county, is about the largest single exhibit. 
It consists of work beginning with the C primary, 
the lowest grade, and continuing through all grades 
to the high school. Industrial work in the primary 
grades includes paper folding, cutting and mounting, 
stick work, lentil work, sewing, clay modeling, box 
work, coloring, etc., etc. ‘There isa full exhibit of 
class work in all branches through all grades. Col- 
lections of productions, mounted specimens tn natural 
science and drawings of the same, portfolios of biogra- 
phy and mounted wood specimens, are interesting 
features. A large engine drawn by one of the grad- 
uates of this year’s class, is a fine piece of work. 

Chester City, Delaware county, sent a very excel- 
lent exhibit. All of the work is done by pupils in 
grades below the high school. It is simply the result 
of their every day class work, and is divided into 
regular work or work of a class as a whole, selected 
and special work, and is so marked, ‘There are a 
number of fine drawings, among them an excellent 
physiological chart. ‘lhe wood mountings in connec- 
tion with this exhibit are worthy of your special 
attention. Inthe same roum is regular term exami- 
nation work from.a number of the ungraded schools 
of Delaware county. This work is very neatly done 
and calls for your special attention, since it shows what 
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can be accomplished by a large ungraded school 
under the care of but one teacher. West Chester, 
Chester county, sent an exhibit of work done in their 
manual training department. Minersville, Schuylkill 
county, has an exhibit of general school room work, 
general history and physical geography charts. Its 
new charts are a special feature. Berwick, Columbia 
county, has an exhibit consisting of a grammar 
school herbarium, moulding, modeling, etc. Its col- 
lection of natural history specimens 1s deserving of 
special mention. White Haven, Luzerne county, has 
very nice needle-work, moulding and general school 
work. Newtown borough, Bucks county, sent an 
album containing specimens of the general work of 
the school. In the hibrary room is the Mauch Chunk 
exhibit. It consists of moulding, needle-work and 
map drawings. The practical work in geometrical 
constructions is very good. 

The Millersville State Normal School of Lancaster 
county, has one of the finest exhibits in the building. 
All of the work was done by the pupils of the Model 
School. Two large relief maps of papier-mache are 
worthy of special attention. They were made in 45 
minutes and then dried in the sun. They are 
marked so as to show the river systems. Language 
work is done in connection with painting, drawing, 
form work, paper folding, etc. ‘Ihe drawings are all 
made from objects. ‘The work of the six-year-old 
pupils is something wonderful. Schuylkill Haven, 
Schuylkill county, sent an exhibit of general school 
work, The number work done by the primary chil- 
dren showed great care on the part of the teacher. 
Harrisburg sent an exhibit of drawing which has been 
prepared under the direction of a special teacher. 
The mechanical drawings are very good. 

Should your Commitee fail to mention anything 
of special importance in the above report, they trust 
they may be pardoned. Their object in making it 
has been to call the attention of the Association to 
the exhibit, in order that you may know what has 
been prepared. The exhibits represent nineteen 
different places from eleven different counties. Your 
Committee was at an expense of forty-one dollars and 
five cents, for cirtulars, stationery, postage, janitor 
for six days, lumber, local drayage, and paper to 
cover boards for exhibit. They did not pay express 
or freight on exhibits. 

Your Committee return their thanks to those who 
took the time and trouble to send exhibits, and 
especially to those who arranged their own. They 
also thank Mr. J. J. Bevan, Miss Flo Ross, Miss May 
Harris, Miss Maria Fisher, and others of the local 
committee, who rendered such valuable assistance in 
arranging the work; also to Mr. Wm. Bevan, who, 
though not a member of the local committee, vol- 
unteered his services and lightened the labors of the 
Committee very much. 


The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Prof. JoHn S. CLark, of Boston, Mass., 
spoke briefly on 

FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 

Few people properly estimate the import- 
ance of the American education of to-day. 
As the hour of nine moves steadily across 
the continent, think of the millions of chil- 
dren marching to our schools, to be sub- 
jected to our processes of discipline. No 
spectacle equal to this in sublimity has been 
presented in all the world’s history. All the 
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future of our social development is involved 
in the discipline of these millions of children. 
We speak of them as an army, because we 
have no better figure ; but armies are means of 
destruction ; these, of preservation. The 
school is the type of modern civilization, as 
the soldier was of the past. Our educational 
system, considered in its broad extent—the 
minds at work upon it, the taxes paid for it, 
the compulsory legislation applied to it—fills 
us with profound respect for its builders, and 
with the impulse to preserve and improve 
their works For there is always room for 
improvement, though we must not accept 
everything that comes to us under that name. 
There are many educational cranks in the 
field, sounding their trumpets loudly on the 
platform, recommended by the press and the 
clergy—hobby-riders—whose ‘‘ new ideas’’ 
must be weighed and sifted before accept- 
ance. 

What we need is to know and follow the 
natural order and method of mental devel- 
opment in the child—to lead him into the 
enjoyment of his birthright in the knowledge 
of nature. Along this line we come to the 
training of the hand to labor and to art 
—art as growing out of use, doing what we 
have todo in the best way. ‘The old-time 
schoolmaster who was satisfied with ‘the 
three R’s,’’ and had no time for anything 
new, found it no small matter to keep the 
pupils’ hands and feet still. We want some- 
thing that shall do this and educate at the 
same time. ‘To do this we need only get 
the child interested, give him something 
pleasant to do, and see how he will work at 
it! We are broadening into the knowledge 
that the fundamental requirement is to get 
hold of the whole child—hand as well as 
eye and ear. ‘The handling of objects of 
different form and color in the kindergarten 
is on the line of investigation—first original 
observation, then original thinking, and 
having these, you cannot prevent good ex- 
pression. ~The scientific and industrial 
training to which we are coming are in the 
same direction. The things of practical 
life are observed and studied. ‘The old 
classical instruction gave us some knowledge 
of the life of 2,000 years ago among the 
Greeks and Romans, but did not connect 
with the life of to-day ; we are finding out 
that we had better first study our own civil- 
ization from our own basis, and afterwards 
their civilization from theirs. These ques- 
tions are pressing upon us, and must be 
solved. 

One of the universal, underlying princi- 
ples of developmeut calls for the training of 
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the senses by form study and drawing. If 
the training of the tactile sense is valuable, 
and no one disputes it, let us begin with the 
little ones, and carry all through the school 
life, the suitable exercises for itsdevelopment. 
Begin with a few of the geometric solids 
for models, and soon you will find yourself 
in touch with allthings. Howto use them? 
Not by the teacher holding them up and 
describing them; but put them into the 
pupils’ own hands, and let them tell you 
what they observe and discover. I wish the 
old Gradgrind school of teachers could only 
see a single school handling and observing 
and describing a simple form like the cylin- 
der. With a dozen of these forms properly 
used, priceless instruction may be given ; 
to test the enlarged power of observation, 
ask for specimens resembling a given form, 
and see how objects come piling in. This 
line of instruction connects with practical 
life by simple extension ; it touches it at 
every point. The Teachers’ Association at 
Rome, N. Y., had an exhibit of results of 
this work, which filled a room twice as large 
as this, and was one of the finest educational 
exhibits I ever saw—all good, honest, intel- 
ligent work of the children in the schools. 
The same can be done everywhere, if you 
only will. 


Remember that you can only get the 
benefit of drawing when it is the expression 
of something that is in the child’s mind ; con- 
sequently you must first develop the power 


of observation. Mere copying is not draw- 
ing any more than penmanship is literary com- 
position ; and, by the way, I have sometimes 
thought that same art of penmanship was an 
obstruction to education—you can get all of 
it without thought. The time spent on the 
so-called drawing that can be done without 
thought, is simply wasted. 
Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


> 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


ESSION opened with a solo by Prof. 

Gregory, tollowed by two recitations by 
Miss JessiE DALRyMmPLE, of Philadelphia, 
one of which ‘‘ The Methodist Itinerant’’ 
was especially well given, the lecturer of the 
evening, Hon. GEoRGE R. WENDLING, of 
Shelbyville, Illinois, delivered his lecture on 


SAUL OF TARSUS. 


It is proposed to take St. Paul out of the 
clouds of tradition and of doctrinal theology; 
to remove the mystery that controversy and 
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him, obscuring him as the sands of the des- 
ert bury the monuments of Egypt; to view 
him not as the apostle of a new religion, but 
as the hero and martyr, the bold, tender, 
conscientions, loving man—the genius with- 
out a superior—the most wonderful man 
among men. ‘ 

Babylon, Greece, Carthage, had risen and 
fallen; the history of the race had been but 
a record of war and cruelty. Rome was 
now mistress of the world, the capital of the 
proudest empire the sun ever shone upon, 
when into one of its provinces came a Jewish 
babe who was destined to found a kingdom 
greater than conqueror had ever dreamed 
of. Along the line of previous history we 
note a mysterious and powerful element in 
the Hebrew race, beginning when Abraham 
passed over from Mesopotamia, enslaved by 
Egypt, delivered by Moses, receiving 
through him the ten laws by which alone 
human society could exist for a single day, 
through the wilderness to the Promised 
Land, again in captivity and scattered to all 
points of the compass, but still having their 
religious centre in Jerusalem—proud, ex- 
clusive, mixing with no other people, but 
influencing all. This phenomenon reminds 
us of another in the natural world, the 
Gulf Stream, by means of which the face of 
two continents blooms in warmth and beauty 
—Judaism was the Gulf Stream of humanity 
till the new faith came, and the Founder of 
Christianity proclaimed a religion that broke 
down the barriers of caste and exclusiveness 
and recognized the universal brotherhood of 
man. Great have been the triumphs of the 
Jew, greater his sufferings; let us hope the 
day is near at hand which shall obliterate 
the line between Jew and Gentile. Mean- 
while let every good man denounce the 
spirit that has been the burning shame and 
sin of Christianity—the persecution of the 
grand old Hebrew race—and so help to bring 
about the practical recognition of the sub- 
lime fact of Revelation, that ‘‘ of one blood 
He hath created all the nations.’’ 

The Babe of Nazareth grew up and taught 
that He was the Son of God and all men 
were His brethren—that God is no respec- 
ter of persons. His people were not pre- 
pared for this—it was destructive of their 
system ; sothey slew Him. But the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
did not die. Meanwhile there was born in 
the early years of the first century, in the 
city of Tarsus, ten miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, that Saul who was to become the 
apostle to the Gentiles. His father, a strict 


denominational differences have piled around | Pharisee, having given the boy a trade, sent 
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him to the school of Gamaliel, to be trained 
for a rabbi. It was not an easy calling: 
what with the 365 positive and 248 negative 
precepts, and the rest of it, a man was kept 
as busy to keep up with the strictest sect of 
the Pharisees, as a modern ritualistic Epis- 
copalian! With a mind, like Saul’s, he 
must have attained great proficiency, and 
stood high. So he lived a Pharisee until 
he was 33 years old, when he was present at 
the death of Stephen, the first martyr of the 
new faith ; he heard that wonderful defence; 
its lightnings flashed, its thunders rolled 
through his soul ; he had already persecuted 
the new faith, scourged men and women, 
but now his zeal was redoubled as he started 
for Damascus, breathing threatenings and 
violence. On the way he was arrested by 
something—we need not analyze it—to him 
it was a vision, and as for me I give up not 
one word of the recital; but at all events, 
whatever it was, it changed the man’s whole 
life. His first question was at once a con- 
fession of faith and enlistment for service— 
What shall I do? His life answered it 
grandly. 

After three years’ retirement in Arabia— 
in a loneliness that seems a necessity of 
genius—he takes up the work that hence- 
forth consumes all his energies. Hated by 
his old companions, derided, threatened, 
hunted by assassins, does he become dis- 
heartened ? does he ever doubt the reality of 
that vision on the road to Damascus? He 
is shipwrecked, scourged, driven out—he 
goes to Antioch and spends a year preach- 
ing and collecting gifts for the famine- 
stricken brethren at Jerusalem—he is stoned 
and left for dead outside the walls of Lystra 
—does he give up? He travels in Mace- 
donia, then embarks for Europe—the most 
momentous event in European history—is 
scourged at Philippi—goes to Athens— 
earning his living at tent-making, he 
preaches at Corinth— still he holds fast his 
faith in the reality of that vision. Back again 
to Jerusalem ; sixteen years of labors in- 
numerable, cf sufferings unutterable; another 
round of the churches; then back for his 
last visit to Jerusalem. Ife is an old man 
now; he has suffered all that human nature 
could suffer and live; he greets his friends 
for the last time, and prepares to depart 
for Rome, which has now become infamy 
incarnate. He stops at Miletus—his friends 
come down to the coast to bid him farewell 
—he parts from them with the tenderness 
of a woman, knowing that they shall see 
each other’s face no more. 

Just here let me give you the picture of 





Paul I have in my mind’s eye. He must 
have been a strong man to endure the hard- 
ships of 60 years. Presumably he was a 
man of grand presence; early painters give 
him the head of philosopher, and it took no 
insignificant man to command a hearing at 
Athens. He must have been a married man 
to be amember of the Sanhedrim, and his 
sensible advice on such matters must have 
been drawn from experience. His wife had 
died before his conversion, and he lived 
thenceforth a wifeless, childless, homeless 
man. He had the womanly tenderness that 
distinguishes all great men. He was disin- 
terested. He was the friend of young men. 
His courage was matchless—not only that 
which rises toa grand occasion, but that 
which endures continuously and falters 
never. He was a man of tremendous in- 
tellectual strength. The amplitude and 
profundity of his philosophy are unequaled; 
his logic is remorseless. As an orator he 
was incomparable. The soul of oratory is 
earnestness, and in presenting the greatest 
themes that ever employed mortal lips, Paul’s 
earnestness is felt in every word.  Self- 
control, dignity, courtesy, tact—in all he 
was distinguished. He is the only orator 
who has survived in such small fragments. 
Where would all others stand, if we had 
only so much left ofthem? Yet from these 
fragments we know that he made the Jews 
rage, Felix tremble, Agrippa ‘‘ almost per- 
suaded.”’ 

But we must return to Paul as he goes to 
Rome—an old man, gray and weak, hold- 
ing up his manacled hands, ‘‘ ready to be of- 
fered up.’’ Is there now any doubt about 
the reality of that vision on the road to 
Damascus? Hear him: ‘‘I know in whom I 
have believed, and that he is able to keep 
that I have commited to him until that day.’’ 
‘**I have fought the good fight—I have kept 
the faith.’’ Still undaunted, undismayed, 
he faced the final, awful test. All hail, 
glorious apostle, magnificent martyr, splen- 
did hero—hail and farewell ! 


Miss MINNIE JONES, of Philadelphia, 
gave an illustration of the Del Sarte system 
of gymnastics, and read a selection; Miss 
Wilson sang a solo, and Prof. Gregory 
gave a recittaion. 

The Chair appointed as Committee on 
Election, Supt. W. F. Harpel, of Shamokin ; 
H. S. Wertz, of Blair; Supt. S. H. Hoff- 
man, of Schuylkill, and P. F. Fallon, of 
Hazleton. 

Association then adjourned to 9 a. m. to- 
morrow. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


EV. B. M. NEILL, of the M. E. Church, 
R opened the morning session by reading 
a portion of the second chapter of Proverbs, 
and offering prayer. 

Supt. SMITH called special attention to ad- 
ditions to the Exhibit from Schuylkill Haven 
and Harrisburg, the latter city having a 
special teacher in Drawing, and showing 


fine results. 
Dr. T. B. Noss, of California, Pa., read 
a paper on the question, 


IS GERMAN EDUCATION 
OURS P 


America is a tree in blossom; Germany a 
tree in fruit. America is a land of promise; Ger- 
many a land of accomplished results. The 
younger ought not to be put into unfavorable 
and unjust comparison with the older. Still, 
useful lessons may be learned by placing the 
educational system of Germany side by side 
with our own. 

It is neither the part of patriotism nor of wis- 
dom to exaggerate the merits of foreign institu- 
tions, or conceal their defects, in comparing 
them with ourown. Defects the German system 
of education doubtless has. These I would not 
gloss over nor deny. But still less can | call in 
question the unrivaled merits of the German 
schools, now so fully conceded in all progress- 
ive countries. 

We should cherish no false national pride 
which refuses to see superior excellence in any- 
thing not distinctively American. This question 
of education has little to do with political 
boundaries. Grecian, Roman, German, and 
American education are all merely other names 
for human education. The problem of educa- 
tion is the same for all lands and ages. Who- 
ever solves it for one country, solves it for all. 
True, there are varying conditions in different 
countries that must be taken into account. 
Thus, for example, compulsory education may 
be more expedient for Germany than for the 
United States. But such differences are super- 
ficial, while the points in common are funda- 
mental. Men's physical needs and mental life 
are similar the world over. 

The true aim of education, anywhere and 
everywhere, is to prepare for complete living 
and to make the most of the individual educated. 
By the touchstone of this great end and aim, 
any system of education may be tested. If an 
important element in the individual's life is ig- 
nored, the system of education is defective to 
that extent. An education that neglects physi- 
cal health, strength, and grace, is defective. So 
is an education that neglects the moral and re- 
ligious nature. Sois an education that ignores 
music; or one that fails to give skill to the hand, 
or quickness and accuracy to perception. 

Complete preparation of the pupil for life is 
the goal of the true educator. Two roads are 
spoken of as leading to this goal: one is called 
The Highway of Knowledge, the other, The 
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Path of Development. Like the two roads re- 
ferred to in Scripture, one of these is a broad 
and popular route, and does not lead to the right 
place. The other, narrower and more difficult, 
has the great merit of getting travellers to their 
desired destination. 

As I was driving once toward a certain village, 
which I will call Jonestown, I came to a cross- 
roads, where, much to my confusion and per- 
plexity, a finger-board pointed due west for 
Jonestown, while I had good reasons to believe 
Jonestown lay due north. I alighted and looked 
carefully at the finger-board. Taking hold of 
it, I found it was loose in the socket. Careless 
teamsters, not going to Jonestown, had driven 
against it, and caused it to point in the wrong 
direction. I brought it into the correct position, 
leaped into my buggy, and was soon at my des- 
tination. Development is the road that leads 
to the destination which the true educator seeks. 
The finger-board of a child's mental and physi- 
cal nature plainly shows this road. But, unfor- 
tunately, there has been so much jostling 
against it by ignorant and careless drivers of 
youth that undiscriminating teachers verily be- 
lieve that knowledge-giving is the educator's 
road to success. Poor teaching will continue 
until teachers begin to examine for themselves 
the road they travel. 

In some part of our State the finger-boards by 
the roadside are proverbial for their inaccuracies 
and, in some cases, ridiculous blunders and yet 
those false pointers hold their place year after 
year. So it is along our educational highways. 
False finger-boards have been misleading the 
unwary for, lo! these many years. One of 
these reads ‘‘ No special preparation is needed 
to teach school.” Prussia says ‘ No one shall 
be permitted to teach who has not passed 
through a normal school.”” Another reads 
“ Let young, inexperienced teachers begin in 
primary schools.”’ Germans think that to subject 
the plastic minds of young children to the ex- 
periments of boys and girls is wholesale reckless- 
ness. Another of these old finger-boards still 
standing here and there reads thus “ In teach- 
ing reading, have children begin by learning 
the alphabet.”” Poorchildren! Why they could 
more easily learn 26 different plants or animals, 
knowledge that might be of some use and in- 
terest ; or twice 26 words that they could at once 
use intelligently in reading. For forty or fifty 
years this venerable folly has been in disuse in 
Germany, except in a few out-of the-way districts 
in northern Prussia. In 1872 the Prussian gov- 
ernment abruptly ended it there also, by passing 
a law prohibiting its use. These are but two or 
three of the many misleading finger-boards. 
They are leading young children astray in their 
methods of teaching ; they are leading directors 
astray in their selection of teachers. 

With all my reverence for the past, I say, 
tear down these false finger-boards, no matter 
when nor by whom put up, and let us have the 
eternal truth. If a comparison between Ger- 
man education and ours were based upon school 
architecture and furniture, it would be favorable 
to us. If the comparison were based upon ap- 
paratus and appliances generally, it would per- 
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haps not be unfavorable tous. Based upon the 
qualifications of teachers, however, and upon 
the results of their teaching, the comparison 
shows striking differences in favor of the Ger- 
mans. In matters no less essential to a perfect 
educational system, we surpass the Germans. 
In matters more essential they surpass us. 
Whether or not American education borrows 
anything from Germany in the future, it has 
borrowed much in the past. The brightest 
pages in our educational history are those that 
record the introduction into our pedagogy of 
living, pulsating ideas derived from German 
sources. How much would be left in our peda- 
gogy worth boasting of, if the contributions of 
Comenius, Pestalozzi and Froebel were elimi- 
nated, not to speak of Diesterweg, Luther, 
Dittes, and others. These are men that are 
visible over the heads of other men. They 
were epoch makers in education. 

German education varies somewhat in differ- 
ent parts of the country. What we call Ger- 
many is an empire of twenty-six states. Edu- 
cation is not the business of the empire, but, as 
with us, of the several states. There is, there- 
fore, no national system of education in Ger- 
many. And yet the systems of the several 
states are so similar, nearly all being modelled 
after that of Prussia, that we may speak with 
propriety of German education. Prussia em- 
braces more than half the area and population 
of all Germany. Her influence is paramount. 
What we call the German educational system 
is really the system perfected first in Prussia, 
and afterward adopted in the other German 
states, and in Austria and German Switzerland. 
At the head of the administration of schools in 
Prussia is a Minister of Public Instruction. In 
each of the nine provinces there is a board that 
has general oversight of schools. There are in 
the state twenty-six governmental departments, 
each of which has its district school board. 
The immediate supervision of the schools is by 
a local or parish inspector. 

The crushing humiliation of Prussia by Na- 
poleon, in the early years of this century, gave 
a great impulse to popular education. It was 
seen by King William, Queen Louise, Prime 
Minister Stein and other leaders, to be the only 
hope of the country. It might be said that in 
tears Prussia planted. her present system of ed- 
ucation. Skillful teachers were invited from 
other countries. Young men were sent by the 
government to Pestalozzi at Yverdon and else- 
where, to become acquainted with the best 
methods of teaching. If Prussia had then in- 
dulged the foolish pride which refuses to learn 
from strangers, she would not to-day be the 
envy of the world. An educational department 
was created, at the head of which was placed 
William von Humboldt, who thus had a lead- 
ing part in introducing the modern order of 
schools inGermany. His first recorded words 
on the subject are these: ‘‘ The thing is, not to 
let the schools go on in a drowsy and impotent 
way of routine, but to raise the culture of the 
nation ever higher and higher by their means.”’ 

The most comprehensive merit of the Prus- 
sian system is that it is the result of progressive 





thought. Like Topsy, it ‘‘was never born, it 
just growed.”’ Savs one writer (an old teacher 
of mine, Dr. C. W. Bennett), ‘‘ The extraordi- 
nary persistence of Prussian thinkers has re- 
sulted in perfecting a system of education more 
thorough and consistent than that enjoyed by 
any other country. ... The aim is absolutely 
to abolish illiteracy from the land.” 

No question more directly and vitally affects 
the efficiency of a school system than the quali- 
fications of the teachers. . Says Francis Adams, 
“There is no part of the American school 
problem more beset by difficulties than that 
which relates to the training of teachers.’’ He 
goes on to say, “If any one wished to find the 
best teacher in the world, he might reasonably 
prosecute his search in the United States, and 
while upon the spot it might be very possible to 
find the worst.”” Let us compare the provisions 
for the training of teachers in Prussia and in 
Pennsylvania. 

Prussia has a population approximately six 
times that of Pennsylvania. We have 12 nor- 
mal schools. In the same ratio to population 
Prussia should have 72, but she has 115. ‘The 
average attendance in our schools is larger, but 
more fiuctuating. In the Prussian normal 
schools the course of study requires three years, 
and attendance is continuous for that time. 
Our 12 schools now graduate a total of about 
500 each year. The 115 Prussian normal 
schools send out on an average not above 25 
each, or a total, say, six times as great as ours. 
But in comparing the number of profession- 
ally-trained teachers in the two States, the 
greatest consideration of all is that the gradu- 
ates of the Prussian schools enter the teaching 
profession for /ife, while with us the average 
term of service is but a few years. The State 
requires but two years for the aid it gives. 

The Prussian teacher rarely changes his 
profession. In view of the fact that go per 
cent. of all teachers are men, marriage robs the 
teaching profession of but few. In 1886 there 
were in Prussia 66,023 teachers, and of these 
59,126, or about go per cent., were men. 

With us a majority of normal graduates en- 
tering the profession are women. Many of 
these soon exchange the duties of the teacher 
for those of the wife. Now, I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I do not deplore the large propor- 
tion of female teachers with us, but I do claim 
that no young person, male or female, should 
enter the profession without a special training. 
The shorter the average term of service is,’ the 
more teachers must be trained to take the 
places of those that drop out. I want to add, 
incidentally, that the State loses nothing by the 
training, in our normal schools, of girls who 
soon leave the profession by marriage. Would 
that every mother in this commonwealth had 
the great help of a normal school training in the 
rearing of her children! So much for Penn- 
sylvania teachers who enter the profession as 
graduates of our normal schools. When we 
come to consider the length of service of those 
who enter the profession with a superintendent's 
certificate, the showing is far mare unsatisfac- 
tory. In 1872 the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
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cation estimated the average service of Ameri- 
can teachers to be not above three years. 

Of the 25,000 persons who will enter the 
school-room, in this State, as teachers this fall, 
at least 4,000 will be beginners. If all our 
normal graduates of this year are employed 
as teachers, they will number but little over ten 
per cent. of the new teachers. Where will the 
other go per cent. come from? I am well 
aware that many of them will come from the 
under-graduate classes of our normal schools; 
but if our graduates, with a whole year of special 
pedagogical work, are scantily prepared for 
teaching, where will the under-graduates with 
none of this special work appear ? 

In Germany a// teachers are specially pre- 
pared for their work, through a more rigid and 
extended course than ours. A_ professional 
training is an indispensable condition to being 
employed as a teacher. And then, too, the 
“stepping stone”’ evil, so fatal to the profession 
of teaching in this country, is not met with in 
Germany. Even the poorest teachers have had 
a professional training. How is it with us? 
The simple fact is that the bulk of our teaching 
is done by young teachers who have had no 
special preparation for their work whatever. 
In the June number of Zhe /ennsylvania 
School Journal, our official organ, | read on 
an editorial page (462) that there are in Penn- 
sylvania some 25,000 teachers, probably not 
one fifth of whom have ever had the slightest 
preparation for the responsible work they are 
doing.”” We are battling against the foes of 
vice and ignorance with the odds always against 
us. We have a few trained soldiers, and a 
multitude of raw recruits Can great victories 
be won, and won speedily, while this is the 
case? 

And what is the result of this general prac- 
tice of employing untrained boys and girls as 
teachers? Precisely what might be expected. 
Teaching is not scientific nor artistic. It is 
mechanical. It is an imitative process. Most 
of the teaching done is not based upon the 
principles of the child's physical and mental 
nature, for these have not been studied. Not 
only is the nature of the being to be taught not 
studied, but the nature and adaptation of the 
knowledge imparted are likewise not under- 
stood. Hence much is taught that is of no 
value at the time it is taught, and much is 
taught that is of no value at any time. For ex- 
ample, one-half of what is usually taught in 
arithmetic is either useless or ill-timed. We 
aim at too much and do nothing well. A 
majority of pupils with ten years of drill in 
arithmetic, are awkward and unreliable reck- 
oners, whom no business man would trust with 
a practical problem involving dollars and cents. 
Thousands of poor children who have but a few 
winters in the public school ere they are put to 
trades, have most of their precious time frittered 
away on subjects or parts of subjects which are 
to them useless. They asked for bread and 
received a stone. If a child's schooling does 
not aid him in the struggle of life, what is it 





good for? As it is in arithmetic, so it is in | 
grammar, geography, and the whole round of ° 
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subjects. Development, the true aim of educa- 
tion, is lost sight of in a mad rush for facts. 
The German text books are small, ours unrea- 
sonably large. We aim to store the mind with 
knowledge, the German teacher to develop 
power. 

The great aim in German schools is practical 
usefulness. Useful studies are selected, and 
these are taught in a simple but thorough way. 
Nothing is done for show. The German mind 
detests shams. Arithmetic is taught in a purely 
practical way. Fatiguing mental exercises are 
prohibited. Reading and writing are taught 
simultaneously. A delicacy and beauty of 
handwriting is acquired that is unrivaled by 
any other people. Children begin to write 
when they enter school, often beginning the 
use of the pen at the middle of the first year. 
No slovenly writing is ever permitted. ‘‘Copy- 
books "’ are not used, for the simple reason that 
there is some written work in connection with 
each lesson, and this writing must be the 
pupils’ best. Pupils’ note-books are models of 
neatness and accuracy. Careful, continued in- 
struction in vocal music is given in all schools. 
Physical exercise with the use of apparatus is 
a necessary and important part of education in 
Germany. Religion is taught as systematically 
and thoroughly in every German school as is 
arithmetic or geography. German children do 
not grow up irreverent and in ignorance of the 
Bible. The faculty of memory, which is not 
abused as with us in the study of geography, 
arithmetic and other branches, is called into ex- 
ercise ‘n learning by heart much of the choicest 
litera.ure. Politeness, though not a branch of 
study, is a rule of practice, and children are 
everywhere courteous and refined in manners. 

The German teacher is a teacher in fact as 
well as in name. He uses no book, for he 
speaks from a full mind. Every lesson is 
taught before pupils are held responsible for 
knowing it. The common practice in this 
country of assigning so many paragraphs or 
pages of new matter for a lesson, thereby pre- 
paring the way for a medley of truth and error, 
is unknown. The German teacher hates 
mental blundering as he does Satan. The 
school caricatures recently presented by Mark 
Twain, Miss LeRow and others, would be im- 
possible to any considerable extent in Germany. 
In all girls’ schools in Germany hand-skill in 
knitting and sewing is acquired. 

Not to particularize farther, we may say, that 
from the kindergarten through all the steps in 
the educational ladder up to the university, the 
German mind shows consummate wisdom and 
foresight. The child begins right, continues 
right, and ends at last with the broadest and 
deepest scholarship known to any people under 
the sun. In 1874 there were no less than 4! 
educational publications in Prussia, many of 
these in magazine form. 

German education is a system throughout. 
There are no colleges in Germany. The gym- 
nasium, their nearest equivalent, rests upon the 
Folks-schools, and the university rests upon 
the gymnasium. 

The Folks-school of eight years is complete 
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in itself. If a boy goes further, he chooses be- 
tween the Real-school for a business career and 
the Gymnasium for the university. Compare 
this simple, comprehensive system with ours in 
Pennsylvania. Upon what does our college rest ? 
Upon nothing. To whatdoesitlead? Nothing. 
In our common schools, how do we meet the 
needs of those who must leave school at fourteen 
or fifteen years of age? Their needs are not met; 
they leave school with but a fragment of a 
course of study. How do we meet the needs of 
those who will go tocollege? No better. And 
what is the result of the German system of edu- 
cation? ‘The state secures a thoroughness 
and efficiency in its officials and professional 
men unrivaled in any other land.” The Ger- 
mans publish more books annually than 
America and Great Britain combined. While 
in France 15 percent. of the people are illiter- 
ate, in England 13 per cent. and in the United 
States 8 per cent., in Germany there are but 1 
per cent., while in certain states as Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg, there is practically no 
one that cannot read and write. I see in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, that among 6000 re- 
cruits for the army in Wiirtemberg, recently, 
only one was found unable to read. Illiteracy 
is practically abolished. This is the magnifi- 
cent result of 75 years of common-sense well 
applied in education. Many of the foremost 
thinkers and workers of this country and Eng- 
land to-day, owe much of their knowledge and 
inspiration to German schools. In the July 
(1890) Forum, Prof. Tyndall describes the pow- 
erful helps he received in Germany in contact 
with such teachers as Bunsen, Stegmann, Mag- 
nus, and others. He pays this tribute to the 
great chemist Bunsen: ‘I still look back on 
Bunsen as the nearest approach to my ideal of a 
university teacher.” 

As an ackowledgment of the superiority of 
German schools, hundreds of young men from 
America, England, and other countries, annually 
resort tothem. Bishop Hurst, the projector of 
the new Methodist University at Washington, 
D. C. recently received a set of resolutions from 
Berlin indorsing his project, and signed by 20 
American Methodist students now attending the 
University of Berlin. It is a significant fact that 
20 American students of one religious denomina- 
tion can be found at one German University. But 
this is not all. Not only have the Germans the 
best school systems in the world, but they show 
signs of surpassing us on our own soil. 
Young men from the German schools are better 
trained in head and hand than ours. They ex- 
cel as draughtsmen, and as skilled artisans in 
various pursuits. Who are our piano makers? 
Steinway, Knabe, Weber, etc. Who compose 
our best orchestras? Who are our greatest 
vocalists ? Who are taking the lead in estab- 
lishing gymnasiums for physical training in all 
our large cities ? 

But I am not here to extol German education. 
I do not plead for a German system for America, 
but I believe the time has come when we should 
demand a genuinely American system. What 
we have is in many respects un-American and 
unworthy of us. Nothing is American that is 





not progressive. The telegraph is American; 
and the telephone; and railroads ; cable-cars 
and electric lights; and steam printing. But 
there is no comparision between our progressive 
commercial spirit and our non-progressive 
school teaching. Our one insurmountable ob- 
stacle is the school-master. As Sup’t Powell 
of Washington has said, ‘‘ Every step in the 
progress of education must be made over the 
protest of teachers themselves.’ We can put 
up costly school-houses. We surpass the Ger- 
mans in that. We are fully abreast of the Ger- 
mans in school furniture and apparatus, and in 
all that money can secure. But we can do 
nothing with the self-satisfied teacher. He 
will neither move faster himself, nor let any one 
pass him if he can helpit. If new and improved 
methods are submitted to his consideration, he 
promptly answers that they are a humbug or 
that he used them thirty years ago. 

When I wasa boy, my father had a sorrel 
horse that had attained the age of a quarter of 
acentury. But this animal had one defect more 
serious even than his age. He was unaccount- 
ably lazy. I was always vexed when I had to 
drive that horse and was expected to make any 
speed. There was but one stimulus that had 
any effect in quickening his pace, and that was 
the attempt of some other horse to pass him. 
He would then prick up his ears, and dash for- 
ward at a most gratifying gait. I soon learned 
that most slow and lazy horses were like ours; 
and I havesometimes known one brisk traveler 
coming up in the rear to quicken the speed of 
a whole procession of lazy horses. I have wit- 
nessed the same thing among American educa- 
tors. 

There are still many teachers among us who 
pleasantly introduce children to the study of 
Arithmetic by having them commit the multipli- 
cation table to memory ; who assign columns of 
map questions as new lessons in Geography; 
who try to teach true English by means of false 
syntax ; who allow history lessons to be learned 
by heart ; who try to teach orthography, that is, 
as the term shows, the correct w7z/ing of words, 
by having pupils name orally the letters that 
form words; and so on through the wearisome 
round of the curriculum. 

As I recall these dull school days from my 
own childhood, I can see but one or two oases 
in the desert; one was the oral spelling that 
wound up the work of the day. This was not 
worth much in itself, but it afforded some physical 
relaxation, and introduced the excitement of 
competition. Much of this whole business of 
so-called education has been with us “the blind 
leading the blind.” 

Shall we despair of the future? No: that is 
the last thing a true American does. Is Ger- 
man education better than ours? Yes; but 
ours is to be better than theirs. We have fewer 
obstacles to overcome. We have more money. 
We can produce better external conditions. 
Our children have greater mental dexterity. A 
brighter day is dawning. Already our more 
enlightened teachers are beginning to look 
with distrust upon much that has passed under 


' the name of education. The paralysis of tradi- 
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tion will give pee to the stimulus of investiga- 
tion. That which is to be taught will soon have 


to prove its claim, and methods of teaching will 
have to accord with the nature of the child to 
be taught. May the better day soon come! 


Dr. BUEHRLE: If I heard correctly, the 
paper gave eight years to the volkschule, 
and nine to the gymnasium ; that would be 
seventeen years in school before reaching 
the university. I think there must be a 
mistake somewhere. I have read that the 
children leave the volkschule at nine years 
old for either the realschule or gymnasium. 
A uniform course in city schools is not ac- 
cording to the German idea, which econo- 
mizes time. Why should the uniformity be 
carried so high up? For instance, in my 
town there are eight or nine grammar 
schools to one high school; their course is 
uniform ; there is no specialization until the 
high school is reached, and then only by a 
system of optional studies. Those who take 
the classics manage by hook and crook to 
get mathematics, Greek and Latin enough 
to get into college, and do about all the 
work that the others do—all in three years, 
while the gymasium takes six. The whole 
optional business is a mistake; a school 
should have a fixed course, and every pupil 
be required to take it—anything else cheap- 
ens the school in public estimation. As we 
know that the division must come some 
time, why not begin it earlier, in the gram- 
mar grade perhaps, and let them shape 
their course accordingly? I wish to ask 
whether in the volkschule they have tools 
and shops for manual instruction, and 
whether the hand-training is part of the 
regular school or separate from it ? also 
whether specialization does not begin at 
nine or ten years of age? and whether the 
courses are progressive from the volkschule 
up? 

Dr. Noss: To answer the last question 
first, there are such progressive courses. I 
think specialization does not begin so far 
down ; there are burgerschule, whose course 
is perhaps a little higher, but concurrent 
rather than successive ; the volkschule course 
is required of all before entering the gym- 
nasium. As to manual training, knitting 
and sewing are universal ; the manual school 
as we now understand it is not more preva- 
lent there than here. 

Dep. Supt. Stewart: Probably no one 
now living will see in America a national 
system of education. Our State systems 
have served us well; that of Pennsylvania 
is our pride and the admiration of others ; 
the West has copied the best things from 
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the East ; some of the Southern States have 
scarcely such a thing as a defined system— 
so we are not in shape for anything like 
uniformity. We may admit that Germany 
has a grand system ; but can it be properly 
compared with that of the United States? 
We may compare them at particular points, 
but no general comparison can be analogi- 
cally satisfactory. For instance, in some 
German States a particular religion is estab- 
lished by law—how would such a prescrip- 
tion work here? There everything nmiust be 
shaped with reference to a great standing 
army—we have none, want none ordinarily, 
and when a great occasion needs it, the 
people take up arms, settle the question, 
and go back to their business. Cast-iron 
systems must crush out individuality, and our 
civilization will not tolerate them. We 
need no compulsory system—we want the 
open door of the school to invite the child, 
not the power of the State to drive him in. 
And if we may judge systems by results, 
which seems fair, have not ours placed us in 
the front rank of Christian nations on the 
earth? And the most dangerous and des- 
perate element of our population, the anarch- 
ists, come to us from this very Germany. 
How do the two nations compare in Chris- 
tian morality—in the observance of God’s 
day? There, the open theatres and public 
games ; here, the Sabbath quiet, the church 
and Sunday-school—and the only trouble 
we have in keeping it so, is brought by the 
immigrants largely from this same Germany. 
No; the best test of a nation’s institutions is 
their product in patriotic Christian citizen- 
ship—and America can stand that test. Our 
uncultured and illiterate population is almost 
entirely foreign—much of it from this same 
Germany. They are not in sympathy with 
us, do not care to be educated in our lan- 
guage. I set against the great philosophers 
and poets and musicians of Germany, the 
average culture of the American people—the 
low rate of illiteracy among our native 
population, their sound judgment and high 
position on moral questions—and I say that 
the evidence is that our educational systems 
are the best to prepare for useful life here 
and happy life hereafter. And yet our civ- 
ilization is only in its flower; we are only 
in the stage of material development, and 
see how we are growing! when the fruit 
comes, the American nationality will be 
ready for comparison with any other. 

Dr. Brooks: We certainly owe much to 
Germany in pedagogical matters. It may 
be admitted, too, that the German educa- 
tional system is more thoroughly organized 
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than ours. This might be expected, since 
their system was made for the people, fitted 
upon them, while ours grew up with and 
from the people themselves. The German 
system would be impossible here, where in- 
stitutions come up from the people, not 
down from the government. But is com- 
pactness of organization a fair test? Does 
it necessarily follow that a more rigid sys- 
tem must produce better fruit? This we do 
not admit. The German educational sys- 
tem is like their army—calculated to destroy 
individuality, to make the man a part of the 
machine. Hence we find them stronger 
engineers, architects, draughtsmen—for all 
which let the schools have credit—but when 
you want original inventive power, we leave 
them in the rear. All the great inventions 
which have given celebrity and dignity and 
power to the roth century have been Ameri- 
can—they came from the brains developed 
under our less compactly organized system. 
The same mechanical idea runs into their 
religious education ; the church is part of 
the State, and imposed by the State upon 
the people. Ours grows up from the hearts 
of the people themselves, What are the re- 
sults? The very people who at home are 
taught by the State from the Bible and 
church-book, come over here infidels; while 
our own people, with no religious forms 
imposed upon them, grow up as a rule in 
sympathy with Christianity, if not its active 
promoters. All along the lines of moral 
development—temperance, the Sabbath, re- 
ligious sentiment—the comparison is in our 
favor. The German is lauded for his sym- 
pathetic nature; yet the records of crime 
tell us that the most brutal mu ders are com- 
mitted by these same Germans. When the 
results of the two systems are broadly con- 
trasted, we need not be ashamed of our 
country. 

Dr. BUEHRLE: There are some points in 
the paper and in this discussion which natur- 
ally are not so grateful to American ears as 
Fourth of July speeches. But itis scarcely 
fair to claim for America the credit of all that 
is done here, since in many cases those who 
do it come from Germany and elsewhere. 
The telephone, it is now known, was in- 
vented by a German; the inventor of the Mon- 
itor, the designer of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
were not Americans. Let us not claim as 
American fruit what grows on German trees. 
Take up the latest edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Brittanica, and in any article of import- 
ance you will find reference to German four 
times as numerous as to any other language. 
Is it likely that in an English or a Scotch 





work undue preference should be given to 
Germany? Her superiority in pedagogics is 
conceded on all sides. Stanley Hall con- 
tinually referstothe Germans. Why? He 
says, because they are the best ; sometimes 
he might add, because he must! We are 
told that the kind of religion taught there 
leads to materialism, and makes the German 
infidel. The charge is too sweeping as to 
fact, and the inference is not fair. ‘The 
Germans have been and are a religious peo- 
ple ; and much of the good we have is based 
upon their work. We must look for other 
reasons than their method of teaching re- 
ligion to account for the infidel class they 
send us; and we must not judge a whole 
people by these specimens. In the line of 
skilled labor, everybody knows we are com- 
pelled to import Germans for many of our 
industries ; and some of the labor agitators 
want the stupid German kept out because 
the American cannot make a living if he 
comes in! The commerce of London is 
being monopolized by Germans, and so in 
other countries, These facts cannot be dis- 
puted, but we do not hear them in the Fourth 
of July speeches. We must never forget 
that the immigrants are not a test of the 
nation to which they belong. They are the 
people who cannot get along at home, and 
hope they may elsewhere. Take a corres- 
ponding class of Americans over, say to 
Russia, and they might do worse than the 
Germans do here. It is not fair either to 
compare ourselves with them while over- 
looking important conditions. When we 
have the same population to area as they, 
we will know why we were so prosperous 
to-day. The five or six millions we have 
in Pennsylvania are looking around for 
more room—how will it be when we have 
forty millions on the same territory? There 
is never any lack of oratory to flatter our 
national pride ; but it is wisdom to stop now 
and then, consider the facts, and do justice. 

Dr. Horne: I will only say a word, by 
way of supplementing that good speech. 
There is no trouble about multiplying Amer- 
ican books, while we have the German to 
copy from—and that is about all that some 
of our authors do, especially in pedagogy 
and theology. I protest against what has 
been said about the German’s irreligion. 
Whatever we have that is good in American 
Protestantism is traceable right back to the 
Augsburg Confession, and its outcome must 
in justice be credited to those German 
fathers. Who were the fathers of our own 
educational system? Dv you remember to 
have heard of John Andrew Shulze, son of 
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a Lutheran minister from Germany, himself 
educated on the German system? Then 
there were George Wolf, and Joseph Ritner, 
and Francis Shunk, and many more, to 
whom we largely owe the good things we 
have. Look at the institutions of learning 
dotted all over the German counties ; at our 
first Normal School, founded by German 
money. This is not the place to tell us 
what a bad fellow the German is.~ Over 
there sits my distinguished friend Houck— 
another German, God bless him! Let him 
speak for his forefathers. 

Deputy Supt. Houck: One of the things 
that have made Pennsylvania great is the 
fusion of many different elements into her 
civilization. The Quaker, the German, the 
Scotch-Irish, each and all did well his part, 
and it took all of them to make us what we 
are to-day. I cannot listen with pleasure 
to acomparison which puts Pennsylvania or 
the United States second. The iron-clad 
system may be all right for Germany, but it 
would not work here. I have not been over 
there, but from what I read I think Uncle 
Sam ison top yet—that may be because I 
am more Yankee than German. We should 
remember that our systems are young yet— 
in Pennsylvania we only date back ta 1834, 
yet we have accomplished wonders. I be- 
heve that if we imported German teachers 
for our schools they would be a failure. 
Wickersham is competent authority and after 
going all over the German schools and no- 
ting their strong points, he told us he would 
rather have 500 hundred young, live Amer- 
ican teachers than the same number of those 
highly-trained tread mill Germans—and I 
have no doubt he was right. Germany for 
the Germans, and America for Americans. 


ORGANIZATION OF DIRECTORS. 


Dr. G. M. Puivips offered this resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Association endorses the 
movement for a State Convention of School 
Directors, and recommends that in counties 
where it has not already been done, the Direct- 
ors form county organizations, and join in the 
movement toward State organization. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION. 


Supt. Watton: In the larger counties 
we have long felt the want of closer super- 
vision, by officers supplementary and sub- 
ordinate to the County Superintendent. A 
bill to permit this was presented to the last 
Legislature, but failed to pass. I think this 
would be a proper subject for consider- 
ation by the Committee on Legislation. 

The subject was referred to the committee, 
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on motion of Dr. Buehrle, and Dr. Lyte 
called a meeting of the committee at the 
close of this session to consider it. Supt. 
Brenneman, of York, was substituted for 
Supt. Luckey on the committee. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, read 
the following paper on 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


To enter upon a full discussion of a subject so 
important as school libraries would be to con- 
sume more time than has been allotted to us. 
We will, therefore, present a few thoughts on 
but two phases of the subject: tst. Their 
utility; 2d. Their composition. 

Their Utlity.—School libraries, properly 
used, subserve a triple purpose. They lead, 
first, to the development of a taste for pure lit- 
erature, and thus directly meet one of the great 
demands of moral training. Second, They are 
a great factor in aiding the promotion of schol- 
arly habits, through the exercise of research and 
investigation: and 77rd, They furnish knowl- 
edge. 

Thousands of children leave the public 
schools without having formed a taste for good 
books. They have been taught to read, without 
having had the privilege of learning how to 
read or what toread. An instrument of tre- 
mendous power for good or ill has been placed 
in their hands, without having had any prac- 
tical instruction as to how or where that power 
is to be wielded. A love for good reading 
comes not from precept, but from practice. 
Talking about books is by no means al) that is 
necessary. The general principle, ‘‘ That we 
learn to do by doing and thinking,” is as appli- 
cable here as elsewhere. 

At an examination in literature in one of our 
village high schools not many years ago, the 
examiner asked this question: ‘‘ What books, 
other than your text-books, have you read 
since you entered the high school?’’ Among 
the answers obtained were the following: “I 
don’t remember ever reading a book through ;” 
“‘T read a book from the Sabbath-school library 
several years ago;”’ ‘‘I don’t think my parents 
would permit me to read a book while I am at- 
tending school.’ These same pupils could 
give the place and Gate of birth of nearly every 
writer of note from Chaucer to Tennyson. 

This is one of many examples of misdirected 
energy, brought about partly through the ab- 
sence of the school library. Is it possible under 
such circumstances for pupils to acquire any- 
thing of the taste of Gibbon when he said, “A 
taste for books is the glory of my life; I would 
not exchange it for the wealth of the Indies’? 
Or of Goldsmith when he wrote, “ The first 
time I read a good book, it is just as if I had 
gained a new friend ; and when | read it again, 
it is as if I met an old one.” 

But looking at the subject from a moral 
standpoint, the greatest danger is not that 
pupils will not acquire a taste for good books, 
but that they are subjected to the thousand and 
one influences that are ready to lead them 
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to acquire a taste for literature that is low and 
degrading. It is needless for us to enumerate 
examples of the low and flashy reading matter 
that obtrudes itself upon the attention of young 
and old, every day and nearly everywhere. 
The railroad cars, news-stands, and even the 
door-steps of our homes, are freighted with 
copies of half-dime libraries and highly illus- 
trated story papers—papers that are filled with 
thrilling, sensational, improbable stories, clothed 
frequently in the language of the drinking 
saloon and the gambler’s retreat; stories with 
plots that are laid in the haunts of the vilest of 
the vicious, and the lowest of the depraved. 
Our youths are permitted to read of persons, 
places and incidents, that, to say the least, are 
degrading in their nature. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the ill effects 
of such reading matter upon the mind that has 
not yet matured. It acts with even a deadlier 
influence than the intoxicating cup. If persisted 
in, the intellect, the passions and the will are 
all made slaves to its powerful influence. Ithas 
been truthfully said that, “ It is like the growth 
of a poisonous fungus ; it absorbs the vital forces 
and destroys all that is noble in life.” Fellow- 
teachers, is this picture overdrawn? If not, it 
is our duty to educate away from this modern 
literary pabulum. One of the great educational 

roblems of the day is not what method to use 
in teaching pupils to read, but how to direct 
their reading after they have learned to read. 
This being admitted, where is there a more 
potent factor to aid in this direction than the 
School Library? or what is a better method than 
by providing pure and wholesome reading mat- 
ter for our boys and girls, and then teaching 
them how to read it and love it? 

The School Library also has its value as an 
aid in furnishing knowledge, and in developing 
the power of investigation. A certain noted 
librarian has well said, ‘‘ The library is the key 
which unlocks the hidden mystery of the text- 
books, promoting scholarly habits, and awaken- 
ing and broadening the mind by a grasp of 
fact, and range of thought, such as can be 
acquired in no other way.”’ It is impossible to 
become a scholar without first acquiring the 
habit of careful research and investigation. 
We fear that many go out from our schools 
without acquiring this habit. One of the strong- 
est incentives to study is the desire to know, 
and one of the best methods of stimulating this 
desire is to place within reach of pupils the 
means of finding out what they should know, 
but what the teacher does not think best to tell 
them. If there is one thing more than another 
that will cripple investigation, it is the discovery 
that there is nothing to aid in the investigation; 
and is not this exactly the predicament that 
many astudent is placed in when sometimes he 
does not have even a dictionary to aid him ? 

Their Composition. —The make up of a 
School Library must depend largely upon the 
funds available, and the grade of pupils for 
which it is intended. Generally the amount of 
money to expend for this purpose is at the min- 
imum, and when such is the case, suitable 
books of reference should be among the first 





purchased. Dictionaries, gazetteers, cyclope- 
dias such as Harper's Cyclopedia of U. S. 
History, Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
of Persons and Places, etc, are indispensable to 
a high degree of success in developing the 
habit of research. It is surprising to see the 
ease with which even children of comparatively 
low grades will make use of books of reference. 
They will search with the keenest vigor until 
they have found the information they desire. 
A class in a government school was recently 
asked in the evening, by a visitor, to write upon 
a slip of paper the subjects that gave them oc- 
casion to refer to the library during the day, and 
also to state whether they or not they were suc- 
cessful in finding the information. The follow- 
ing were among the numerous subjects given: 
Mound Builders, North American Indians, 
Suez Canal, Alexander the Great, the Bronze 
Horses of Venice, Locusts, Electric Motors, 
Lord Byron, and the definition and pronuncia- 
tion of words. It is needless to add that in 
every case they were successful. Children are 
naturally inquisitive, and when that tendency 
to inquire is directed in proper channels, schol- 
arly habits follow. 

In addition to the regular books of reference, 
there are many excellent books of travel, his- 
tory, biography, science, etc., written for the 
young in such an attractive manner as to arrest 
their attention and add great interest to the 
study of the text-books. These should also be 
among the first to be placed in the school 
library, Take for example the subject of Geo- 
graphy. What a wonderful advantage it is to 
the teacher to be able to refer her pupils to 
such books as Butterworth’s “ Zigzag Journeys,”’ 
Knox’s ‘‘ Boy Travelers,” ‘Young Americans 
in Japan,” and ‘‘ The Wonderful City of Tokio,” 
Smith’s ‘‘ Travels Around the World by a Boy,”’ 
Brassey’s “Around the World in the Yacht 
Sunbeam,” Higginson’s “Young Folks’ Book of 
American Explorers ;"’ or her younger pupils to 
“The Seven Little Sisters,"’ ‘‘ Lucy's Wonder- 
ful Globe,’’ ‘‘Overhead,” and scores of other 
books of a similar character. 

The subject of history has quite as fertile a 
field from which to draw. What an interest is 
created in the mind of the young student of 
American history when he is favored with the 
opportunity to read such books as Coffin'’s 
** Building the Nation,” ‘‘ The Story of Liberty,” 
and “The Boys of '76,"" Watson's ‘‘ Noble 
Deeds of Our Fathers,” Dodge's ‘‘Stories of 
American History,” Drake’s ‘‘ Around the 
Hub,” Headley’s ‘‘ Washington and His Gen- 
erals,’’ and ‘‘ The American Statesmen ”’ series. 
Pupils taught under such favorable conditions 
are seldom disposed to say, ‘I hate history.”’ 

Among the excellent juvenile works on the 
subject of Natural History, are Buckley's “Fairy 
Land of Science,’’ Hooker's ‘‘ Book of Nature,” 
Beart’s “Adventures of a Young Naturalist,”’ 
Kirby’s “Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Madam How and Lady Why,” 
Smiles’ ‘Scotch Naturalist,” ‘‘Wild Flowers 
and How They Grow,” and “ How Plants Be- 
have.’ The books we have mentioned include 
but a very small portion of the list. What 
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is true in reference to geography, history and 
natural history is also true of the remaining 
subjects of the school curriculum. 

Thus far we have alluded only to the litera- 
ture that has a direct bearing on the branches 
taught in the school. Perhaps the most per- 
plexing question that confronts the individual 
who selects a school library is, “‘ What should 
be the character of the general and miscellan- 
eous reading matter ?”’ 

Our experience leads us to the conclusion 
that the majority of persons who patronize the 
public library do so for the sole purpose of en- 
tertainment. As a result they read little else 
than fiction. It is not my desire to say a word 
against the judicious use of standard fiction, for 
it has its legitimate place. One of the greatest 
literary critics of our country says, ‘I can con- 
ceive of no healthier reading for boy, or girl 
either, than Scott's novels or Cooper's. I have 
found them very good reading at least for one 
young man, for one middle-aged man, and for 
one who is growing old. Let us not make life 
duller than it is.’” We do wish, however, to 
protest against placing flimsy, sentimental fic- 
tion in the school library with a view to culti- 
vating a taste for what is better. Where this is 
done the transition is far more difficult to make 
than where there has been no reading at all. 
We can not help but agree with Robert Collyer 
when he says: ‘ There are books that pub- 
lishers should advertise as a man in Denver 
advertised his soda fountain, ‘Sweetened wind.'”’ 
Such books are liable to be pleasant reading, 
but they have no more substance than “ sweet- 
ened wind.” It is our duty to endeavor to 
cultivate a taste that will look higher than the 
ephemeral fiction of the day. 

You will pardon the reference to a personal 
experience that will aid in proving that the 
school library can be made instrumental in 
cultivating a taste for more than fiction. The 
library connected with our schools is also open 
to the public. The statistics for the year end- 
ing November 1, 1889, show that 70 per cent. of 
the reading that was done by citizens was fiction, 
and but 15 per cent. of that done by those who 
have gone out from our schools, from time to 
time, was fiction. This latter gratifying result 
was brought about by directing the boys and 
girls in their choice of books while in the 
schools. 

Another important phase of the subject, How 
to use the School Library, we will leave to the 
general discussion, but before doing so permit 
us to make but one suggestion: Pupils require 
intelligent direction not only in their choice of 
books, but in reference to how they should read 
them. Much of the reading of the day is super- 
ficial. It is done for entertainment alone, and 
not with a view to gaining knowledge and 
mental power. To guard against this hasty 
skipping over the pages of books as though the 
sole object is to get through them, pupils should 
be encouraged to reproduce the substance of 
what they read. When they are required to do 
this they will read thoughtfully and carefully, 
and the reproduction exercise will be one of the 
best practical language lessons of the school. 
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In conclusion, we are glad to note that the 
sentiment in favor of School Libraries is grow- 
ing. It is true the laws of our State restrict 
Boards of Directors from purchasing books for 
libraries, other than such works as are of a 
strictly professional character, and adapted to 
the improvement of teachers. The law does 
make the proviso, however, that if suitable 
books are obtained by some other means, it 
becomes the duty of School Boards to provide, 
out of the school funds, suitable cases for the 
accommodation of the books. Teachers, do you 
catch the bird and the law will provide the cage. 
The school law is what the educational senti- 
ment of the people makes it. The law in our 
State implies that libraries are not worth buying, 
but that they are worth taking care of after they 
are bought. Is this the sentiment of the Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Association? We think not. 
The law concerning this subject is doubtless 
what the educational demands were at the time 
it was passed; but in this, the last quarter of the 
Igth century, the demand is being made from 
progressive teachers on all sides tor better op- 
portunities to aid in directing the reading of the 
future. The fruits of this demand are seen in 
the scores of libraries that are growing up in 
all parts of our State. May this wholesome 
sentiment continue to grow until it focalizes on 
our statute books, and School Libraries are 
placed within the reach of every boy and girl 
in our Commonwealth. 

The Association adjourned to 2 p. m. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE Chairman of Executive Committee 
explained the arrangements for the final 
session at Glen Onoko this evening, after 
which Prof. C. F, Fosrer, of Chester, Pa., 
read the following paper: 
THE WORK OF A PRINCIPAL. 


The name /rincifa/ is not sufficiently well- 
defined to be used without explanation. It may 
indicate the person in charge of a school com- 
prising several departments, or it may designate 
a town or borough superintendent. A principal 
may be only nominally such, as highest-grade 
teacher in a school building comprising two or 
more rooms, or he may have almost exclusive 
oversight and care of one or more buildings in 
a village or town. It is as part ofa city system, 
well-organized and complete, that we shall 
recognize the principalship and attempt to de- 
fine its duties. 

In the thinly-settled country districts, the of- 
fice is unknown. Where school-houses are 
found scattered here and there at long intervals, 
and with small accommodations, the business 
of teaching and governing is managed by a 
single person, under the general supervision of 
a local board or county superintendent. With 
a more compact population, as in a village or 
borough, the centralization of forces begins, 
though the work is often incomplete from a fail- 
ure of the controlling board to grasp the essential 
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idea of unity in school organization. In the 
larger cities it is supposed to be otherwise, and 
it is here that we may look for the best features 
of the system. My own experience is, that in 
the transition from a rudimentary to a well-de- 
veloped organization, as is illustrated in the 
rapid growth of a district in population and 
school facilities, people are reluctant to adopt 
the idea of special authority and responsibility 
in school management. Even teachers are 
sometimes afraid of the invasion of their school- 
room rights by the intervention of a supervisory 
or advisory power less than that of the general 
superintendent. 

The fact is, the true sphere of the principal is 
an intermediary one, yet extending so far as to 
comprehend much of the domain on either side. 
He is both supervising officer and instructor. 
His work is in kind that of the superintendent, 
though limited in the extent of his field. In his 
own special department of instruction he does 
the work of a teacher, though presumably less 
in amount than “others. In these statements, 
we have covered the general ground of our 
subject. We will proceed to enter more fully 
into details. 

1. The principal should obtain a thorough 
knowledge of his field. This he should do for 
his own benefit, and that he may be able to give 
all required information to his superior. He 
should keep a careful record of statistics and 
transactions in his department which may have 
important bearing upon his supervisory work, 
and so be ready to report progress at any time. 
He should familiarize himself with the course of 
instruction, that he may be able to assign pupils 
to their proper places on entrance. He should 
know the condition of each school in his de- 
partment, and, so far as practicable, of each 
pupil. He should especially know the capa- 
bility of his teachers, and the measure of success 
attained by each. He should be on familiar 
terms with both teacher and pupil, so as to find 
out the best way of dealing with them. He 
should as often as convenient see them at their 
work, and so acquaint himself with their merits 
and defects. With such information, he is 
prepared to act in any emergency, either for 
himself or in conjunction with the superin- 
tendent. 

2. He should assist his teachers with words of 
encouragement and counsel. Of course, this 
implies a corresponding confidence in him on 
the part of the teachers. If there is distrust of 
his ability, jealousy of his power, or any lack of 
co operation, the association of principal and 
teachers is a failure. But if good feeling exists, 
advice may be freely rendered, faults corrected, 
and superior work commended. The principal, 
especially as teacher of a higher grade, should 
see that the course of study is fully carried out 
in the lower or preparatory departments, and 
that methods employed by the teachers are such 
as to ensure good progress. 

3. He should be responsible for the discipline 
of all the pupils under his charge. I do not 
mean that he should have the burden of pun- 
ishing all delinquents, but that he should keep 
careful watch of the modes of correction in the 
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different rooms, assist the teacher in the control 
of pupils if necessary, and in extreme cases 
administer punishment. The appeal to this 
higher tribunal should not be often made, lest 
the authority of the teacher be weakened; but 
the fact that such an appeal is possible is gen- 
erally sufficient to check many of the irregulari- 
ties which would otherwise occur. It wilf some- 
times be necessary for him to settle difficulties 
in the community of pupils occupying the school 
yard before the sessions or at recess. Fighting, 
swearing, trespass of rights involving pupils 
from different rooms, are often referred to the 
principal. Asa judicial officer he needs to act 
promptly, yet wisely and calmly. 

4. In a populous district embracing a large 
number of school buildings, the principal will 
be required to accomplish at stated times the 
removal of classes to rooms of higher grade. 
He will superintend the periodical examinations, 
if such tests are given, and render a decision 
in doubtful cases. If the progress of pupils and 
their fitness for advancement are determined by 
the observation and judgment of the teachers, 
rather than by the conventional and stereotyped 
processes, he must, by frequent visitation and 
careful scrutiny of methods in the school room, 
prepare himself to act wisely and fairly as 
appellate judge in matters of promotion and 
demotion. It is impossible here to draw with 
exactness the dividing line between the province 
of the general supervising officer or superin- 
tendent and that of the supervising principal. 
The extent of territory included in the district, 
the grouping of the different schools, and the 
amount of supervisory work to be accomplished, 
must determine in each case how much of de- 
tail and consequent responsibility shall be at- 
tached to this intermediary position in the 
school management. 

5. Whatever may be settled upon, however, 
as the principal's duty in the preceding partic- 
ulars, it is certain that he is to be held to strict 
account for the guardianship of the school prop- 
erty, for the cleanliness of the premises, and 
especially for the sanitary condition of his 
department, so far as the directing board give 
him means and power to act. For the accom- 
ee of the best results in these respects, 

e will need to have a definitely formulated set 
of regulations, and full authority to enforce 
these through the teachers and the janitors. 
The latter should be made responsible to him, 
and should be under his control. In this way 
only can he be assured that the rooms are at 
all times properly heated and ventilated, and 
that the pupils are not exposed to disaster or 
disease by neglect or mismanagement. The 
principal should be watchful for the physical 
well-being of the children. 

6, It may seem almost a caricature to add 
that after all these duties are seasonably and 
faithfully attended to, he is to give the rest of 
his time to the instruction of a class. It must 


be remembered, however, that in some in- 
stances the number of rooms in charge may be 
small, and that there are districts in which the 
details of supervision may be assumed largely 
by the local superintendent. 


On the other 
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hand, in the more extended and better organ- 
ized city systems, all of this work must fall upon 
the principals. In the latter case little or noth- 
ing should be expected of them in the way of 
teaching, except the instructing and counseling 
of the teachers themselves in meetings called 
at intervals for this purpose. No supervising 
officer, however narrow his sphere of labor, can 
afford to neglect this kind of teaching, which 
has its influence, powerful though indirect, 
upon the pupils. 

If we were to lay down a rule for the division 
of the principal's time, we would say that in no 
case ought he to be required to be with his class 
more than two thirds of the regular session, and 
provision should be made for the shifting of 
this responsibility, if occasion demands. I have 
met teachers who had such excellent control 
over their pupils, that they could leave the 
room for an indefinite period without any one 
in charge, and know that all had gone on right 
in their absence. Such teachers as these cer- 
tainly make the best kind of principals, but they 
never ought to be obliged to do principal's 
work in this way. An assistant should be at 
hand to act as substitute in any emergency. 
The principal should not be so tied to his class 
that at certain hours he never visits other rooms 
to see what is going on there. Thorough in- 
spection and complete arrangement of any sys- 
tem of schools demand much freedom on the 
part of the supervising officer. A conflict of 
duties may sometimes arise, but the precedence 
belongs always to that function of office which 
is most wide-reaching in its results. 

In this outline of the principal’s work, I have 
perhaps entered more into details than was 
really necessary. I regard it as an important 
work. It should be well defined. Competent 
persons should be selected to perform it. The 
combination of qualities demanded is not found 
inevery teacher. Itsometimes exists, however, 
in a remarkable degree, in females as well as 
in males. A good principal of either sex isa 
choice acquisition, one to be diligently sought 
after, and when found carefully cherished and 
guarded. Happy the superintendent who has 
such a working force to rely upon in his school 
management. 

Prof. N. M. FENNERMAN, of Greensburg, 
Pa., read a second paper on the same sub- 
ject, as follows : 


There is only one thing more important to 
schools than good supervision, and that is good 
teaching. A good teacher may do good work 
without a principal, but without good teachers 
no amount of supervision will suffice to educate 
the pupils. But wise principalship may prevent 
many a failure, and economize energy which 
might otherwise be wasted. 

The aim of supervision is twofold: 1. To 
furnish energy. 2. To regulate its expenditure. 
The furnishing must always precede the regu- 
lating. The opposite course is an error which 
impoverishes many schools. There is so much 
trimming done to make the parts symmetrical 
that the work soon comes to the condition of 
the cheese which the cats had stolen and asked 





the monkey to divide. Every time the rudder 
turns the course of a ship, a part of the onward 
motion is destroyed; and every time that the 
teacher's work 1s turned into other channels by 
the pr:ncipal, a part of the energy is lost. This 
necessitates that he be a source of energy, as 
well as aregulator. A ship needs not only a 
rudder, but an engine, and what most graded 
schools now want Is more engine and less rud- 
der. Teachers with a system wi/iin them are 
much better than teachers who are confined 
within a system. 

The one essential in doing systematic work 
is to have the worker thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the truths of the system. The reason why 
almost all teaching is still done as if the facts to 
be learned were the ultimate good, is that away 
down in their hearts teachers still believe that 
children come to school to /earn, that is, to ac- 
quire knowledge. Mental development is a 
term which we roll under our tongues as a sweet 
morsel as long as the familiar words are used, 
or until our souls are probed Below the level of 
words, and down there we give education the 
same chamber with the acquiring of facts. The 
springs of action are down there, below the 
casing of words, and in that lower place men- 
tal development is little more than a myth. 
No wonder that so large a part of the teaching 
is done as if there were no such thing. 

The subject is extremely intangible, and to 
the teacher whose days are spent in preparing 
children for tests of scholarship, the subject 
grows daily more unreal and ghostly. The 
battle becomes so thick that the broad principles 
of military science are lost sight of. This is 
only a human limitation and deserves not one 
word of censure, But the capstone of military 
greatness is to be able to watch the movements 
of the army avd the fighting of the soldiers; and 
the noblest work of the teacher is when she can 
plunge with enthusiasm into the smallest device 
and keep her eye fixed upon the goal, which is 
the harmonious development of the child's 
faculties. 

To do this without the constant aid and in- 
spiration of another who makes a specialty of 
educational philosophy, would be the work of 
ahero. And so here is one part of the princi- 
pal’s work. It is not sufficient that he should 
think and the teachers should devise and exe- 
cute. His thinking would soon become 
pedantic and their execution mechanical. He 
must furnish the impetus to thought and go 
hand in hand with them in device and execu- 
tion: if he neglects the latter, he can not long 
succeed in the former. This is the way to have 
every teacher provided with a system of edu- 
cational doctrine which shall be as well defined 
and as firmly held as if it were original with 
her. Such a system will bear its own fruit in 
the growth of the pupil's minds, just as inevit- 
ably as mechanical work will bear its fruit in 
the stagnation of mental power. 

The practice of meting out to the teachers a 
certain fixed amount for each month, is a/most 
as bad as requiring a fixed amount from each 
pupil. It is the amount of ef/vrt which strength- 
ens, not the amount of work done. If you are 
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rolling stones up hill, you will be strengthened 
just as much by working at one large stone for 
an hour as by rolling up ten small ones in the 
same time, and the amount of strength gained 
to yourself will in no wise depend upon your 
success in landing the stone safely at the top. 
It will be just as great if after repeated slips the 
stone has finally landed at the bottom. Just so 
it is not the number of answers which a boy 
can get, but the amount of attentive effort 
which he can put forth, that decides the benefit 
of the period to him. The half-hour's exercise 
is the same whether he gets thirty answers or 
none; and if there be any advantage it is with 
the latter, because it adds moral to mental 
strength. If it be asked whether such an idea 
will work in practice, the reply is it w2// work 
in the hands of the few teachers who thoroughly 
believe it. If the conviction is in the teacher, 
it will work out; if it is not, she can never im- 
part it toher school. No rules can be given for 
tact, and no rules can be given for influencing 
others with one’s own convictions. If such a 
conviction has worked into the teacher’s soul, 
it will work out in practice. These things are 
in the hands of the principal. It is the old law 
of supply and demand. If his course calls for 
task-work, the teachers will become task-work- 
ers; if it calls for mental exercise, the teachers 
will become educators. It is needless to say 
that he must be the first to comprehend and 
believe in his inmost soul that grow/h is every- 
thing. 

There is no one indication which speaks 
better for sound health than a healthy appetite. 
In this land of plenty, it is much easier for a 
man with an appetite and no meal to procure 
the meal, than for the man with the meal and no 
appetite to procure the appetite. Not one of us 
but stands in more danger of suffering from 
loss of appetite than for want of food. It is 
even more true in the world of literature; the 
world is suffering for want of appetite. To pro- 
vide for a boy that through life he shall never 
lack good books is a small thing to do in these 
times; but to insure that he shall always have a 
strong appetite for his intellectual food would 
be to guarantee him eminence. Love for na- 
ture and knowledge is the chief feature which 
gave the Newtons, the Franklins and the Spen- 
cers pre-eminence over other men of fine talents, 
who have accomplished little or nothing for the 
world's good. Of what insignificant dimensions 
is the knowledge imparted in the schools com- 
pared with the /ove for knowledge which raised 
Franklin to eminence, and still brings us daily 
benefits. We are penny wise and pound foolish 
when we choke children with loads of items 
which they “ought to know,” and rob them of 
their appetite, the only thing which will insure 
intellectual life. 

These are among the truths which ought to 
permeate every nook and corner of the school 
system. If the principal can cause such senti- 
ments to exist, they will take body not only in 
the course of study, but the discipline, the daily 
programme, the methods, and the manner of 
the teacher. 

To give these and other sentiments which are 
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necessary that the teacher’s work may be well 
grounded, regular teachers’ meetings will be 
found a necessity. In these meetings nothing 
will compensate for lack of resource on the part 
of the principal. If he has no deep conviction 
in his soul which is burning its way out, he had 
better get one before calling a meeting of the 
teachers. Meetings for the exchange of ideas 
are all very good when the ideas are at hand to 
exchange, but a single person who ‘“‘has some- 
thing to say, not who has to say something”’ 
can stamp his sentiments upon the teachers in 
a manner that will tell upon the pupils. 

Some way of measuring and comparing pu- 
pils is still necessary and always will be, notwith- 
standing the hue and cry against examinations. 
Written examinations coupled with the per cent. 
system constitute the first well-defined method 
of grading since class instruction took the place 
of individual instruction. Some have substi- 
tuted oral tests, and a few have reverted to the 
primitive method of relying implicitly upon the 
teacher's judgment. Let the conclusion be 
what it will, a few truths are beyond dispute. 
First, that examinations for the purpose of 
grading should test not what the pupil has done 
in the past, but what he can do in the future. 
The ability to do the next year’s work should 
be the only consideration in making promotions 
or rather the question should be stated, ‘In 
which grade will he receive the most benefit, 
every thing considered."" This denies the 
justice of keeping any pupil back because he 
has wasted his time or refused to work. The 
question of promotion should be a question of 
power, not a question of scholarship or reward 
for faithful work. If faithful work deserves 
anything, it deserves the place where the most 
good can be obtained during the following year. 
This place may be either in the same grade or 
the one higher. But every pupil has a right to 
the same, even though he be a criminal from 
the Reform School. Examinations then should 
test attainment only to reveal the capacities and 
power of the pupil. 

The rec | thing which is true of exanima- 
tions is, that they test the quality of the instruc- 
tion given, much more than the amount of 
power acquired. That is to say, they examine 
the teacher much more than they do the pupil, 
and this too without either teacher or pupil 
knowing it. This feature may be made emi- 
nently useful to a principal who is attempting 
to bring his teachers to nobler ideas of educa- 
tion. Examinations are not always and of 
necessity bad. When their effects are perni- 
cious, as they so often are, it may show, first, 
that the habit of constant testing has been neg- 
lected, which causes a shock when it comes all 
at once; this is usually the case. Second, it 
may show that the ability to formulate knowl- 
edge in language, especially written language, 
has not received sufficient attention. This also 
is usually the case. Third, it may show, and 
usually does, that the examinations are given 
with the wrong end in view. They should not 
be for the purpose of finding out what the pupil 
knows. They should be to /vazz the pupil and 
aid the teacher in her instruction. But the 
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teacher's judgment must always be the ultimate 
authority in determining the pupil's standing 
and ability to advance. The name ‘‘ Examina- 
tion’’ should be abandoned, simply because it 
has been in bad company, and such exercises 
should come very often. The essence of schol- 
arship tests, when taken pure, is an active, and 
violent poison ; but as it occurs in nature diluted 
in the regular work of instruction, it is a whole- 
some stimulant. 

The paper prepared by Miss Mary Rock- 
woop, of Huntingdon, was read by Miss 
Jessie DaLRyMPLE, of Philadelphia, the sub- 
ject being 


THE NEW AND THE OLD IN EDUCATION, 


The New avd the Old, not the New versus 
the Old ; for the new is child and heir of the Old. 
Wiser, fairer, broader-browed than its parent, it 
still would not despise its inheritance, but is 
bent only upon its improvement and extension. 
The very axes that are to-day hewing away the 
overgrowth of the false and the undergrowth of 
the useless, were sharpened on the grindstone of 
the Old Education; and the keener the strokes, 
the more certain it is that the Old had some- 
thing with which the New must not part. 

The writer proposes to discuss certain reforms 
undertaken in the name of the New, and certain 
dangers to which the reformation is subject. 

I. Zhe New Education means the clearing 
away of rubbish—I\t would abolish the false and 
the useless. The fate of all human institutions 
is to become, as the Pyramids in Egyptian sand, 
buried in meaningless forms, in mummeries, in 
traditional untruth, in the debris of what was 
once useful and beautiful, but ‘‘ made uncouth 
by time.”” So the Christian church had its Lu- 
ther—not the discoverer of new truth so much 
as an uncoverer of old truth long buried. The 
New Education is iconoclastic, and must be. 
Only let it take care that in its zeal, it throws 
down and shatters no priceless Apollos. 

Il. Zhe New Education would have nothing 
done without a reason. I\t would base all 
methods upon the structure, development and 
activities of the mind. It regards the child's 
brain not as a more or less elastic receptacle for 
facts, but as an organism with the vital power 
of assimilation. In place of trying to feed fac- 
ulties not yet developed, it would reach the 
child through the senses, of which he already 
has the use. Instead of crowding his memory 
with abstractions, trusting that time will make 
them useful in this very concrete world, it would 
teach him to use his senses upon things about 
him, leaving time to make inductions. It would 
load the memory with no indigestible mass of 
information. It would have respect to individ- 
uality, and set up no iron bedstead, to whose 
measure every child must come, even théugh 
by cutting off or by stretching out. It would 
make learning a natural and pleasant process, 
not a forced and painful one—w/A the child's 
grain, not cutting across it. Says an eminent 
apostle of the New Education, “Children nat- 
urally like to learn. You, with your mistaken 
methods, teach them to hate it.”’ 
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The New Education requires the teacher 
(student) to stand within his pupil's mind, to 
see what there takes place, and so to direct its 
operations with intelligence; not to stand, as 
outsice a mill, and pour into it grist of every 
kind, with confidence that the machinery will 
grind all, and pour out precisely the products 
desired. 

The New Education requires that the teacher 
be a student of minds as well as of books and 
external nature. The dry, abstract, absent- 
minded book-worm or scientist may do for the 
teacher of minds capable of self direction, but 
for the primary and secondary education, 
never! 

That psychological teaching is really new 
cannot be claimed. It has always had its 
apostles. From Socrates forward and, doubt- 
less, backward, there have been teachers who 
studied the mind as well as the mind's food. 
But in these days, no teacher can open an edu- 
cational paper, or attend an Institute, without 
being reminded of what the times demand from 
him—of what he must do, if he would be called 
“teacher.” 

Ill. Zhe New Education promises the child 
such an education as will fit him for his place 
in a work-a-day world; to give him the full 
use of his senses; regarding the world as his 
oyster—to make his hand dexterous in opening 
it; to make him a doer, not a dreamer; to teach 
him only those things that will fit him most 
fully for living. The challenge of the times is, 
“What can you do?" He who comes with 
helpless hands, halting steps, and unready, 
though well-stored brain, must fall to the rear. 
Only he who can fall in step, bear his musket, 
and use it, may find place even in the ranks. 
To many this supply of the demand for the 
practical is the chiet glory of the New Education 
and its chief difference from the Old. 

These, then, the writer conceives to be the 
three leading purposes of the New Education. 

I. The clearing away of rubbish. 

II. The basing educational methods upon the 
study of the mind. 

lll. Supplying the demand of the age for the 
practical. 

What are the dangers of the New Education ? 

I. There is danger of imagining that we 
have found a royal road to learning. In our 
effort to keep ourselves in contact with the 
child's mind, we scarcely allow it self-direction 
enough. In certain excellent schools marching 
in the van of progress, it is assumed that no 
child of nine is capable of unassisted study. 
The teacher prepares the pupil for each recita- 
tion, leaving him no time whatever for study by 
himself. He no doubt has clearer ideas and 
more fluent expression, but has he gained in 
power to do? It seems to the writer that chil- 
dren of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, entering 
our High Schools to day, while more intelligent 
than those of her time, have less confidence in 
their own powers, less originality, less concen- 
tration. May it not be that we teachers, in our 
enthusiasm for the new ways and in the mental 
exhilaration of its practice, do too much teach- 
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the. pupil's mind which he must afterwards un- 
learn, are we not too often exhaustive rather 
than suggestive, so depriving him of the mental 
exercise he needs? The New Education re- 
quires much from the teacher; but do we not 
sometimes assume the burdens that for their 
own good the children themselves should bear? 
Children are conducted by easy paths, but are 
we sure that they lead to the top of the hill? It 
may be that they trend off and miss the summit. 

Il. Zhere is danger that we are going too 
Jar to meet the Age—this rushing, crushing tgth 
century. In our zeal to be practical, we may 
become as the age is, utilitarian. The age says, 
“Teachers, your sole business is to fit boys 
and girls for life,"’"—by which last phrase it 
means, “for making a living.’’ We answer, 
“Ay, ay, sir,’’ and set about teaching boys to 
drive nails and girls to sew seams. Wed/ done. 
But, ‘‘ We have too many professional men al- 
ready," says the Age, “‘ give us mechanics and 
traders.” ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ say we, and begin to 
drop from our school courses whatever cannot 
be shown to be of tangible money value to 
business men or mechanics. All well enough 
for the boy who has business or mechanical 
aptitude, and nothing else; not fatal to the boy 
who has these as well as other gifts; but what 
for the lad who is a born lawyer, editor, or edu- 
cator? Among Edward Bellamy’s fine fancies, 
there is none finer than that in his New Earth 
every one will have, before choosing his life 
work, such education as willenable him to know 
his own aptitude and choose wisely. This ideal 
may never be realized—but do we well to turn 
our backs upon it and walk straight away from it ? 
Banish from our school courses everything that 
will not be of direct use in a trade ora business, 
and as many children will miss their vocation 
as when the balance was all the other way. 
Even the boy who leaves school for a life of 
manual labor is the better for a widening of his 
horizon, for alook outward and upward, as well 
as downward at his bench. Unless we would 
produce mere living attachments to machines, 
we must not deprive our school children of the 
half-loaf of general culture that we might afford 
them, with an equal portion of manual skill. 

A week ago, from the lips of a shrewd, suc- 
cessful, self-made Scotch-American mechanic, 
the writer received a whole volume on this 
subject, in one pathetic sentence, “I'm Auagry 
for the education that others have, but I missed 
it when a boy, and can’t have it now.”’ This 
man did not mean manual or business educa- 
tion. His mind was starving for great thoughts 
and broad views. Have wea right to slam the 
door to this plenty in the faces of the children 
of the poor ? 

III. Again, the age demands quick harvests, 
and there is danger that we devote ourselves to 
supplying this demand, without due regard to 
the preparation of the soil for future fruits. We 
may be producing immediate crops, salable in 
the world’s market, at the cost of exhaustion and 
future sterility of the soil. The cry is, ‘Don't 
waste time on the soil—give us the crop!’’ Itis 
well to ask, ‘‘ Will a narrow and exclusive busi- 
ness and manual training in the end best answer 
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the very purpose of utility?” Culture is sometimes 
falsely set in opposition to the practical in educa- 
tion. The fault is in the narrow understanding 
of both terms. ‘‘Culture’’ is not a mere refine- 
ment of tastes and habits, but the cultivation, 
mastery, of all the powers—that is, the plowing, 
harrowing and fertilizing the soil. The “ prac- 
tical” is not in the knack of making a shoe, 
cooking a dinner, operating a machine, or keep- 
ing a set of books, but in such a mastery of the 
faculties that the worker can plan better shoes, 
devise more wholesome food, invent a machine, 
pass from the book-keeper’s desk to the propri- 
etor’s. To set against the practical that which 
makes all permanent and progressive results 
possible, is surely folly. Any education which 
gives development and control of body, mind 
and soul, is even in the narrow, money-making 
sense, practical. Give the child a training that 
enriches and strengthens him for himself, and 
you have in the same degree enhanced his 
value to society. It never pays to starve the 
soil. 

Manual training should be such as not only 
to produce immediate specific results, but also 
to insure future and continuous products. 
While the boy is taught to use saw and plane, 
let him learn the conservation of his nerve 
force, and its economical expenditure. Said a 
teacher of keen observation to the writer: “I 
have two brothers who used to cradle wheat. 
In the process one of them used and wearied 
every muscle in his body. At dusk, he went 
to his bed, exhausted. The other brought into 
action only the needed muscles, and after each 
sweep of the cradle relaxed them all. He 
could cradle all day and dance half the night.” 
That training which gives boys and girls poses- 
sion of themselves, the ability to use most 
economically, gracefully, and effectively their 
own bodily powers, is culture,—and practical 
education. 

Again, culture includes mastery of intellectual 
powers. The mental grasp and concentration 
that enables the workman at his machine to 
invent a better one, —was it gained by driving 
the machine? The power that makes the 
printer boy into the great editor—was it ac- 
quired by setting type? Teach the art of 
short-hand writing in the schools. Will that 
make a successful congressional, literary, or 
business stenographer ? 

Once more, culture includes the gaining of 
moral self possession—the control of will and 
passion. The whole school room. life of the 
child should have this in view, but much that 
is in danger of being banished from our curri- 
culums has a strong though unobserved moral 
influence. If the memory is stored with noble 
sentiments in noble language, there will be less 
room for low, ignoble thoughts and imagina- 
tions. The child will make a broader and 
wiser citizen for a knowledge of other times 
and other lands. All this is culture and practi- 
cal education. Do these dangers seem to some 
to be fanciful, and the utilitarian tendency of 
the age and of the new education overdrawn ? 
The writer can only say that she has hardly 
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meaning, of a prominent teacher of teachers, in 
the following words: ‘‘ To-day success is meas- 
ured by dollars. The times demand that our 
schools furnish money-makers, and we must do 
it, or our schools are a failure.” 

And there are probably some now present, 
who, within a year, have heard one possibly 
more distinguished in war and politics than in 
pedagogy, say, ‘Our public schools not only 
do not fit boys and girls for life, but they unfit 
them for it,’’ basing this grave charge upon the 
assumption that ‘‘ it is the sole business of pub- 
lic schools to fit the boy to earn his living, and 
the girl to earn hers, until she meets the inevit- 
able in becoming the wife of some honest 
fellow.” ‘If it be so, soit is, you know; and 
if it be so, so be it.’’ A gubernatorial proc- 
lamation is not to be lightly questioned. But, 
in this connection, it may be well to remem- 
ber that ‘‘’tis not all of life to live,"’ and that 
‘‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of things that he possesseth.’’ Great 
are the needs of America in this nineteenth 
century, and great the demands she makes 
upon the public schools. They are expected 
to be, at need, father, mother, minister, police, 
and master workman to the children. At 
school the lack of home training is to be sup- 
plied, and the teachings of the street school are 
to be counteracted. To the schools the nation 
looks for citizens, and society for upholders. 

Let us hope that the New Education is equal 
to all this, and to the still heavier task of raising 
America’s ideal of manhood, womanhood, citi- 
zenship, and education. 

The following paper was read by Prof. E. 
Mackey, Superintendent of the Schools of 


Butler, Pa. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP—EDUCATION OF 
THE WILL. 


It seems to me proper at this time to review 
and define the objects for which our system of 
Free Schools has been founded. If we can 
agree upon a clear and definite statement of the 
aim of the State in the maintenance of its public 
schools, we can proceed more directly and cer- 
tainly in our deliberations concerning the 
means to be used that the school may accom- 
plish its mission. 

It is plain that the specific object of the Free 
School system is citizenship. The State in the 
interest of self-preservation establishes and 
maintains Free Schools, that its youth may be 
trained to become the ideally perfect citizens of 
the ideally perfect republic. 

We teachers and superintendents are liable to 
make two grave errors in the curricula and 
management of public schools. First, our goal 
is too broad, our aim too comprehensive. Our 
watchword is Education in its highest, broadest, 
noblest sense: but all education is not of the 
State. The public school is but one factor of 
many by which this end is attained. I think 
that in our public schools we are too apt to 
undertake work that is more legitimately, if not 
also more efficiently done by the church, the 
family, society, nature, or by other agencies in 
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the youth’s environment. The second error is 
that we do not give to citizenship pre-eminence. 
As it is, training for citizenship is indirect, inci- 
dental, and subordinate ; it of right ought to be 
in the schools of the State, direct, constant, 
specific, and pre-eminent. 

Now I am persuaded that only when we 
narrow our aim to citizenship, concentrate all 
efforts upon attaining it, and give it pre-eminent 
place in every endeavor—that then only can we 
accomplish the duty expected and demanded of 
us by the State in the schools entrusted to our 
care. 

The very fact that the school is supported by 
the State makes its legitimate aims only such as 
tend to promote the general welfare, rather than 
individual excellencies or advantages. The 
State demands that our pupils be trained to love 
their fellowmen, to labor for the common good, 
rather than for personal aggrandizement. The 
State would have co-operation, not competition. 
Competition is the life of trade, but it is an anti- 
republican sentiment, and it is the quintessence 
of selfishness. Innate selfishness will lead the 
pupil to strive for selfish ends, to possess the 
greatest wealth, the finest home; to surpass his 
fellows in public honor, in private gain, in every 
form of personal advantage. Education by the 
State must train the pupil to labor for the public 
good, to be jealous of the honor and good name 
of the State. The one finds expression in 
palatial homes, vast private estates, exclusive 
enjoyments; the other in magnificent public 
buildings, public art galleries, libraries and con- 
servatories, improved roads and streets, com- 
fortable homes, and healthful surroundings, 
and the comforts and necessities of life guar- 
anteed to all. The one forgets the brotherhood 
of man in the development of self, the other 
forgets self in devoted efforts to elevate and 
ennoble the State, or develops self thereby the 
better to serve the State. The one aims at in- 
dependence and exclusiveness, the other at 
service and brotherhood. ‘ For most of us,”’ 
says Dr. Stanley Hall, ‘the best education is 
that which makes of us the best and most 
obedient servants.” 

The pupil naturally aims to achieve his high- 
est ideal, his highest destiny. We are inter- 
ested in him and his glorious work, and in our 
zeal to help him, we take up with him the 
whole task, while ours is but part, and we are 
apt to overlook the very part that it is our im- 
perative duty to perform, We think of scholar- 
ship rather than citizenship, we think of the 
success and enterprise of Carnegie, rather than 
of his philanthropy. We think of the fame of 
a Washington—how great and grand as father 
of his country—rather than of his consecrated 
patriotism, what he endured, how he suffered. 
We hold up reputation rather than character, 
the great man rather than the unknown 
hero, the heralded victory rather than the silent 
conquest ; we do homage at the gilded shrine of 
success rather than at the hut of genuine worth. 

The Greeks seem to have had more nearly 
the right motive and aim for public education 
—in those days when every citizen was compe- 
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were adorned with evidences of public munifi- 
cence, and when every man was a patriot in 
arms to defend the State. Our modern courses 
of study and methods of.teaching, at least, do 
not sufficiently emphasize, if they do not really 
ignore, the specific purpose for which the free 
school is maintained by the State. We aim to 
give our pupils a practical education, to give 
them an accurate knowledge of the English 
branches, and perhaps some manual skill in 
writing, drawing and mechanics. All this is de- 
sirable and necessary, and they are legitimate 
ends so far as they promote the highest inter- 
ests of the State ; but it is all subordinate work. 
We should first, and above all, concentrate 
upon inculcating the virtues of obedience, in- 
dustry, benevolence, charity, honesty, truthful- 
ness, every element of patriotism, every form of 
morality. ‘‘ Love of country,” says an eminent 
divine, “is as much a duty as love of God.” 
The ideals we should hold forth are not personal 
wealth but philanthrophy, not political prefer- 
ment but public service, not private gain but 
public good. Itis true that Civil Government, 
History, School Discipline and other parts of 
our work, acquaint the pupil somewhat with the 
requirements and duties of citizenship, foster 
obedience to law, patriotism, respect for fellow- 
men, and some other essentials of good citizen- 
ship, but such results in almost every case are 
incidental. We claim that they should be the 
preéminent work of the school, 

There is, however, one very important duty 
of the citizen that is almost entirely ignored. [| 
refer to the duty of enforcing the law, I have 
looked in vain for a discussion, or even a state- 
ment, of this duty in several standard works on 
moral science and sociology, yet it must surely 
be one of the most imperative duties of the citi- 
zen, for the violators of the law are the State's 
worst enemies, and we must defend the State or 
perish with it. 

The growing tendencies to view many forms 
of violations of the law with indifference, and 
even to admire the successful criminal, are 
among the greatest dangers that threaten the 
welfare of the State to-day. There are viola- 
tions of Sunday laws, violations of liquor laws, 
profanity, violations of the peace, disregard of 
municipal regulations, crimes against the State 
on every side—not secret only, but open to view 
of all—that go unpunished for want of an infor- 
mant. There is a man beating his horse ; men 
hasten by, shuddering as they see the flesh of 
the helpless animal quivering in pain, horrified 
if they hear the awful blasphemy of the brutal 
master. ‘‘ Why does not somebody have him 
arrested ?”’ ‘‘Where is the agent of the hu- 
mane society ?’’ men say, and hurry on. Two 
men are quarreling on the street. A mob gath- 
ers to enjoy the affray. We wonder why some 
one does not report them for breaking the 
peace. We close our ears to their vile and inde- 
cent epithets and hasten on, our blood boiling 
with indignation that the police are never to be 
found where wanted—that the parsimony of the 
city government will expect one policeman to 
guard so vast a territory. Here is a case of 
maladministration in an important office. 
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Every body knows that the office-holder has 
abused the trust committed to him and is guilty 
of an indictable offence, that certain evidence 
and proof of his guilt is at hand for any one 
that asks it; yet not a man volunteers to give 
the information and enter prosecution. One 
says, ‘‘ Why does not the Grand Jury do it?” 
another, ‘‘ Why does not the Judge?’ another, 
“Why does not the District Attorney? —why 
does not some officer or some politician, why 
does not somebody prosecute him?’ Now, 
whose business is it to bring information against 
the man that I see violating the law? It is 
mine. It is cowardly for me to delegate it to 
any other man. If I love the State I will do all 
in my power to preserve its laws inviolate, to 
keep its honor unsullied, to maintain the ma- 
jesty of thelaw. It is as much your duty and 
mine to come to the defence of the State when 
its laws are violated, its regulations disregarded, 
as it was the duty of the patriots of other days to 
mark with their blood the hill-sides of Valley 
Forge or Gettysburg. You are jealous of the 
honor that shall be paid to the American flag 
on foreign shores, and you applaud to the echo 
the old soldier that knocked a man down for 
offering an insult to the Stars and Stripes ; and 
yet in every community in this Commonwealth, 
I dare say, there may be found men acting in 
open defiance to the laws of the State, dishon- 
oring the State, and insulting the flag of the 
nation, unrebuked and uncondemned. The 
courage of the true patriot is needed to-day as 
much as ever in the history of the nation. 

But what is popular sentiment in regard to 
the man who reports dangerous walks, ob- 
structed streets or pavements, the Sunday vio- 
lation, the illegal liquor traffic, the profanity, or 
maladministration of office? He is considered a 
meddlesome crank, and denounced often even 
by reputable citizens. Popular sentiment like this 
is one of the greatest dangers that can confront 
a republic ; it is the deadliest poison in the very 
life-blood of the State. Yet this very spirit is 
fostered in our public schools. A _ teacher 
scorns the tale-bearer; we turn with contempt 
from the informer. Tale-bearing, if we are 
loyal to the State, is the very thing we ought 
especially to encourage, if it is prompted by the 
right motive. 1 repeat, if it is prompted by the 
right motive. What is that motive? If it is 
envy, a desire to see a fellow pupil punished, it 
is wrong, contemptible, mean ; but if the pupil 
is actuated by such a sense of right, by such a 
jealousy for the welfare and good name of the 
school, that he cannot endure to see a single 
regulation violated ; if he has such love for the 
school that he is impelled against all fear of the 
criticism and violence of his comrades to rebuke 
the offender and report the offence, he is right, 
he is a hero, he is of the stuff of which the 
State’s best citizens are made. 

The vivid moral sense of a child expects im- 
mediate punishment for the wrong-doer, de- 
mands immediate vindication of justice. What 
is the effect on the youthful conscience when 
they see laws violated with impunity, justice 
defeated, the truth concealed, duties evaded, 
crimes ignored, and all these by the very au- 
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thorities whose duty it is to uphold justice, to 
enforce law, to proclaim truth, and to exact 
right. 

The popular mind, too, is dangerously in- 
different to the character of the men employed 
as our constabulary and police, not to mention 
executive officers of higher rank. It is notori- 
ous that the majority of our city police are for- 
eign born, and that the constabulary of our 
small boroughs often attain their political prom- 
inence through some mental deficiency. It is 
notorious, too, that, even disregarding the vile 
innuendoes of a partisan press, there are in ex- 
alted positions in the land men whose character 
is disreputable, a disgrace to the nation, whose 
private life, if revealed, would bring the blush 
of shame to the face of every virtuous citizen. 
Rude, undignified conduct in legislative halls, 
the notorious debauchery of some of our public 
men, herald abroad in the eyes of the nations 
of the world, as characteristic of the American 
citizen, a lack of refinement, a want of self- 
control, a degree of licentiousness, unparalleled 
in the history of modern civilization. Whata 
shame to select such men to uphold the ma- 
jesty of the law, to guard the virtue of the 
State! 

What teacher would entrust her school in 
time of peril to some weak-minded youth, or to 
some untried foreigner, or would delegate some 
burly ignoramus to punish all offenders? Con- 
stabulary and police should be men that de- 
serve and receive the sincere respect of their 
fellow-men, even of criminals themselves. | 
would have pupils taught that it is an honor 
and a duty to serve the State in the lowest as 
well as the highest offices—-there should be no 
high nor low—to serve the State in any Ca- 
pacity; and that every officer, from constable 
and policeman to the Governor himself, de- 
setves respect and reverence, from the very 
fact that he represents the State. 

The popular mind, further, is becoming 
dangerously apathetic to crime. Our great 
dailies depict so many crimes and casualties 
that eventually our feelings become callous. 
There is even a tendency to sympathize with 
and admire criminals of a certain class. The 
successful ‘‘ crook "’ is the hero of some of our 
most popular and fascinating boys’ stories. 
The crimes of others have a tendency to hasten 
our own degradation, and we justify our short- 
comings in the knowledge that we are not still 
so bad as other men are, the most dangerous 
thought that can lodge in the human soul. 

The effectiveness of punishment does not 
consist so much in the restraint of prison walls, 
the discomfort of prison rules and prison fare, 
the penalty of fines, the injury of the body, the 
fear of death, as in the consciousness of the 
disapprobation of one’s fellow-men. The 
sharpest sting to the criminal comes when he 
discovers that his sentence is justified by his 
own conscience and that of other men, and is 
followed by the keenest self reproach and re- 
morse. ‘‘ The punishment of the State,"’ says 
Dr. Porter, ‘however terrible it may be in 
every other respect, is never armed with its 
sharpest sting, till the sufferer becomes alive to 
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the truth that that which he suffers not only 
expresses the disapprobation of his fellow-men, 
but that they justify themselves in this dis- 
approval by their own consciences.”’ It is 
notorious that some of the most despicable 
criminals have received from the hands of re- 
spectable women and prominent men every 
evidence of admiration and esteem. Lawless- 
ness and impudence are the mistaken ideals of 
many a school-boy. The tendency of the age 
is to weaken what we term the national con- 
science. State lotteries, disregard of the rights 
of Indians, are but two of the many evidences 
of a dormant if nét perverted political con- 
science. A national conscience defiled ‘and 
perverted, popular sentiment endorsing viola- 
tions of the law, will destroy the very possibility 
of government and induce the worst phase of 
anarchy. 

The school is the nursery of public senti- 
ment; it is the agency employed by the State 
for self preservation, to develop citizens, brave, 
loyal, useful, honest, and true. The fact that 
in the lines of enforcing the law, punishing 
offenders, and in maintaining the good name of 
the State, popular sentiment militates against 
the best and highest interests of the State, 
demonstrates clearly and forcibly that the 
school is not accomplishing its mission, is not 
doing its whole duty. I am not advocating 
severe punishment. Punishment should be 
reformatory. Get the popular sentiment to hate 
crime in every shape and color, to despise the 
criminal that glories in his crime, and crime 
will be less frequent and aggressive. Arouse 
the national conscience, and the dens of infamy 
will be destroyed, and good government will 
triumph. 

The next point to which I wish to call your 
attention is the standpoint from which all this 
work is to be undertaken. 

We concentrate upon training the intellect. 
I believe that the highest and best education, 
especially that of the State, demands first, above 
all, the culture of the Will. Accurate knowl- 
edge, strong feeling, and sound physique, are 
all good and necessary for the best citizenship, 
but they are all properly subordinate to right 
volitions to good conduct. The training of the 
body has place only because, as the German 
educators say, the weaker the body the more it 
commands; the stronger, the more it obeys. 
The training of the intellect has place only as it 
ministers to the end of developing the will, and 
preparing for better citizenship. Schopenhauer 
says, ‘‘Man is two-thirds will and only one- 
third intellect,’ Robertson, that ‘‘ Doing is an 
essential organ of knowing,’’ Kant, that ‘“ The 
only good thing in the universe is a good will,” 
Matthew Arnold, that ‘‘ Conduct is three-fourths 
of life," and Maudsley, that “ Both history and 
character are written in the habits of the mus- 
cles which constitute about one half the human 
body, and are pre-eminently organs of will.’ 
If Will is then pre-eminent in the human organ- 
ism, it certainly demands the first place in any 
system of instruction. Men must be trained to 
act. To know is nothing, unless there is action 
or inhibition of action. 
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Great good has been accomplished and 
greater good is yet to be accomplished by the 
compulsory study of hygienic physiology; but 
far greater good would be accomplished, if the 
same degree of skill and energy were used in 
training the pupil to exercise the Will in con- 
trolling his appetites and passions. To know 
that alcohol is poison, tobacco injurious, will 
not overcome the temptation to use them. 
Men seldom sin through ignorance, save the 
sins we know not of. An educated rascal is 
the worst kind of rascal. It is one thing to 
know, another to do. We doubt whether a boy 
ever began to chew, or to smoke, or to drink, 
whether he ever began any bad habit, but that 
his conscience or his good sense warned him 
that he was doing himself an injury. Bad 
habits are formed not through deficient training 
of the intellect, but through defective will 
culture. 

It is said, ‘‘ Knowledge is power.” Knowl- 
edge is an acquisition or result of mental force; 
it may be a sign of power, it may represent a 
form of latent energy, but knowledge is not 
power. Will is potential energy. It is one 
thing for a man to believe that he ought to do 
a certain thing, another for him to do it; one 
thing for him to recognize duty, another to per- 
form it. ‘‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak,’’ Every man can say with St. Paul, 
““What I would | do not, but what I would not 
that I do." We must educate, not only for 
right knowing, but for right doing; not only to 
hate evil, but to avoid it. . 

It is not for me now to make any extended 
argument to show why the culture of the will 
should be the pre-eminent work of the public 
school. Nor need I take time to show what 
radical changes might follow in the work of 
teaching, as well as in the aim of the school. 
It is fascinating to study how radically different 
are our methods in teaching even the common 
branches, according as we make the will or the 
intellect the object of development. In one we 
aim at correct habits, in the other at correct in- 
formation. In one we intentionally interpose 
difficulties, that the pupil may acquire the 
strength to overcome them. In the other we 
remove difficulties, that the pupil may hasten on 
without delay. In the one we seek the cultiva- 
tion of a correct reading habit, in the other an 
extended knowledge of the best literature; in the 
one the ability to hold in firm mental grasp the 
complex relations of an old fashioned problem 
in mental arithmetic, in the other a speedy solu- 
tion by an algebraic equation of two unknown 
quantitiés ; in one the ability to think out and 
comprehend a theme and put it into logical 
form with its parts in harmonious relation, as in 
an essay or oration, in the other to point out 
clearly the rhythm and sentiment of a poem of 
Longfellow, or to construct the paragraphs of a 
Carlyle. 

I cannot take time to discuss educational 
values, to watch the changes. even in the 
specific and tonic effect of each branch, if 
studied or taught with culture of the will in 
view. 

It is one of the dangerous results of the 
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sentimental education of the times, that the 
harrowing incidents of the daily press, the 
pathetic recitals of the novel, the touching tales 
of Sunday School books, arouse the emotions, 
appeal to the sympathies without giving op- 
portunities for action. Men and women can be 
generous without giving, feel pity without hav- 
ing compassion, and sympathize without al- 
leviating. There is no quicker way to destroy 
the nobility of the will, than to arouse noble 
impulses, and let them die without consequent 
noble or benevolent action. Our courses of 
study should be so changed as to give pre- 
eminence to work that disciplines the will, and 
especially to those branches or exercises that 
will train for citizenship; and this specific pur- 
pose should permeate every effort put forth in 
every school-room in the land, the ideal of per- 
fect citizens of the perfect republic. 

The great problem is not to teach pupils what 
to believe, but to get them to act in accordance 
with that belief; not simply to know what is 
right, but to do what is right; not simply to 
know what is wrong, but to resist what is 
wrong; not simply to imagine a high ideal, but 
to climb up to it ; not simply to know the truth, 
but to live it. For Church and State, the best 
exemplar is still the Great Teacher of Galilee. 
The very cardinal principle of His going about, 
and of His doing good, was the highest culture 
of the will; and in all His teachings, the appeal 
to the will, the motive to act, is supreme. 

Culture of the will demands no extended 
discourse ; no amplified moral science, no over- 
whelming reason, ‘It is intensive, not ex- 
tensive.” Do right, because it is right. Motto 
and precept crystallize the motives for the will, 
and more than this is dangerous. 

It is not for me to begin a panegyric upon the 
Utopian era that shall dawn when the schools 
of the State shall educate for the State. Let 
the ideal of the perfect citizen be the goal of 
endeavor for teacher and pupil, in every school 
room ; let the thought of the best things for the 
good of the State, and the glory of the republic, 
permeate every effort made, every duty as- 
signed, every task begun; and our youth will 
become citizens the best the world has ever 
known, the name of the State will be exalted, 
anarchy and misrule will disappear as the mist, 
the dispute of labor and capital shall cease, 
Church and State will act in harmony for the 
highest good of men, the corner-stone of the 
State will be the brotherhood of man, and its 
watchword Love. 

In conclusion, I again call attention to these 
propositions; The legitimate aim of education 
by the State is Citizenship. It is the duty of 
every citizen to enforce the laws. All educa- 
tion by the State should centre in the Will. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. 


Dr. Z. X. SNypDER: Knowing that I 
could not be with you at the time called 
for by the programme, I so notified the 
committee, and did not prepare a paper. 
Finding that the subject was postponed 
until to day, I will try to say a few words 
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upon it. There is a tendency in all things 
to remain constant, Eliminate al! force, 
and everything would remain just as it is. 
All changes in the inorganic world are due 
to persistence of force; in the organic the 
law is the same, though the operation and 
the forces themselves are different. Why 
should the law not hold good in the mental 
world as well as in the plant and the animal ? 
We believe it does—that everything would 
remain as it is, unless affected by some force 
from without. So we have the old and the 
new — heredity and environment — acting 
and reacting one upon the other. As the 
old world of matter was without form and 
void till the new was breathed upon it and 
order evolved from chaos, so is it through- 
out. We take the old wild-apple stock, 
whose fruit was bitter or tasteless, add the 
elements of culture and fertilization, and 
produce the Rambo and Maiden’s Blush. 
The old principle remains, heredity takes 
care of that ; but we modify its operation by 
changing the environment. So again in the 
mental world: every thought has in it ele- 
ments of old and new. You see it in the 
invention of machines; the sickle survives 
in every reaper, the consumption of carbon 
persists from the primitive fagot to the elec- 
tric arc, in the production of light. All 
along the line, it is the increment of the old 
that we call the new. 

Education as a science involves principles, 
methods, devices; its processes are based 
upon activity of the physical, mental, moral, 
religious nature ; the results are knowledge, 
power, skill. How simple that seems! yet 
before the Greeks there was no conception 
of it—the olden nations had no science of 
education, no process based on activity, 
therefore no result. The Greek system 
tended to free the mind, and looked to its 
disciplinary activity, but neglected the prac- 
tical side; the Romans ran off entirely on 
practical lines. Either of them, compared 
with the past, might have claimed the desig- 
nation of ‘the new education.’’ Chris- 
tianity introduced a new element, but aftera 
while the Church, which was the custodian 
of education, lapsed into the mere memory 
line again, and learning was obscured by 
rites and ceremonies. It is at the begin- 
ning of the Reformation that we find Eras- 
mus and others working out clearer notions 
about education—the dawnings of science, 
process, method ; then came Lord Bacon, 
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old—the new was the increment. The 
science of education demands a knowledge 
of the principles of psychology ; the processes 
of education require ability to adapt these 
principles to the material and conditions of 
work, to invent methods; and in the prac- 
tical working of these methods, you need 
devices to stimulate mental activity. To 
this class of devices belong the putty maps, 
paper foldings, blocks, etc. We have come 
upon another transition period, when the 
old ideas of six or eight hundred years ago 
are abroad in new clothes—and that is what 
there is of the ‘‘ new education,’’ and no 
more. The Kindergarten and manual 
training school are working along the old line 
of sense-training plead for by the older edu- 
cators, and we call it ‘‘new.’’ It matters 
little what we call it, to be sure, provided we 
recognize the evolution, the continuity, the 
interdependence of what we call the old and 
the new. Meanwhile, it may not be out of 
place to drop a word of caution for those 
teachers who are so careless in the use of 
terms as to call mere stimulating devices 
‘* methods.”’ 
REPORT ON ELECTION. 


Supt. Harpe., from the Committee on 
Election, reported the following members 
chosen as next year’s Executive Committee 
—names placed in the order of number of 
votes received: H. W. Fisher, M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Elizabeth Lloyd, Jos. S. Wal- 
ton, Geo. W. Hull. They were declared 
elected. 

LAST YEAR’S ACCOUNTS. 

Prof. CouGHLIN reported from the Audi- 
ting Committee, finding last year’s accounts 
correct as follows : 

Receipts and expenditures of meeting held at 
Altoona, July, 1889. 

RESOURCES, 
Cash on hand as per last report . $143 95 
Proceeds from Mr. Horr’s lecture . . 18 00 








Membership fees. . . 344 00 
Total resources $505 95 
EXPENDITURES. 

Officers of Association (secretary, $10; 

treasurer, $10, and ticket agent, 
ED 6 ae iw 8 eee uw Tees eS 

Expenses of Executive Committee, in- 
cluding freight on exhibits. . 89 77 
Lectuners, music, €ic.. ......-.. 93 25 
Reporter .... bg Bk Re 62 46 
Rentofhall. .. . 3 Sees Ss 84 50 
DE i BAR) P50 eR 28 75 
Total expenditures . $463 96 
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Total resources. . $505 95 
“expenditures . 463 96 
Balance on hand...... $41 99 
Receipts at Altoona ...... $362 oo 
Expenditures at Altoona . 463 96 
Deficit at Altoona $101 96 


The report was adopted, and the Com- 
mittee discharged. 


FINANCIAL. 


Prof. FisHer stated that the Association 
would leave Mauch Chunk $200 in debt, 
and the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee would like to know what security he 
would have against an early visit from the 
Sheriff of Bedford county at the opening 
session in 189t. For some years our bal- 
ance in the Treasury has been decreasing ; 
now it is wiped out, and a deficit appears 
instead. What are you going to do in 
regard to it? 

Prof. CouGHLIN: As one of the Auditors, 
seeing the state of affairs, I scrutinized 
closely the character of the expenditures, 
with a view to suggesting proper points at 
which to begin the necessary retrenchment. 
It has been customary to bring here one or 
two popular lecturers, expecting to capture 
the community ; but as a business transaction 
it has not been a good investment. It seems 
to some of us that if a Lecture Bureau 
sends men here to advertise themselves be- 
fore the Superintendents for Institute en- 
gagements, the Bureau should pay their ex- 
penses. We are ready to pay our share for 
the legitimate support of the Association, be 
it $1, $2, or $5; but we should economize 
in the matter of entertainment. 

Dr. Snyper: I think one thing is clear. 
The debt ought to be met now. We made 
ii—let us pay it: we have no right to make 
future members pay our debts. 

After considerable discussion, Prof. Spayp 
renewed his proposition to be one of ten life 
members, and so relieve the treasury. More 
than the required number were promptly 
offered, as will appear later. 

Miss LLoyp said she supposed there would 
be no objection to any member donating an 
extra dollar toward meeting this deficit. 
She was willing to do so much, and no 
doubt others were also. 

The result of this discussion appears in 
the following statement, which is received 
from the Treasurer, Prof. D.S. Keck. The 
total of expenses here given does not include 
some smali bills not yet presented at the 
time when this statement was made. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF MAUCH CHUNK 
MEETING. 


Resources. 


Ces cs 2s ce oe « 0 we SEE OO 
Paeasey WEOCNNO. . ek e's te we 92 CO 
0, Ne re 
Donation, 
10 


Elizabeth Lloyd, Doylestown. . . $1 
J. C. Lang, Scranton . Mase 
J. S. Walton, Ercildoun . I 
Ella Herrick, Emporium. . I 
R. M. McNeal, Steelton , pelos 
Mary E. Eagle, Bristol. . . . . . I 00 
D. M. Sensenig, West Chester . I 
Mina Bartlet, Cressona . I 

I 

I 


Beata Bartlet, Cressona. . 00 
Mrs. R. H. Verlenden, Darby . 00 
——— 10 I0 
Life Membership Certificates. 
H. H. Spayd, Minersville. . . . $10 00 
E. Oram Lyte, Millersville. . . 10 00 
David S. Keck, Kutztown. . . 10 00 
Jeremiah M. Hoffman, Cressona. 10 00 
Theo. B. Noss, California. . . . 10 00 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon . 10 oo 
Geo. M. Philips, West Chester. . 10 00 
Z. X. Snyder, Indiana . . . . . 10 00 
Geo. W. Phillips, Scranton . . . 10 00 
Geo. W. Weiss, Schuylkill Haven to 00 
J. H. Michener, Philadelphia. . 10 00 
James M. Coughlin, Kingston . . 10 00 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. . . 10 00 
——130 00 
Membership Fees . . 374 00 
Total receipts . . . $614 59 
Total expenditures to date, July 26 . 646 83 
Sa a 
The “cash on hand,” “donations” and re- 
ceipts for ‘Life Membership Certificates’ 


($182.09) should not be counted under the ord7- 
nary receipts—hence the regu/ar receipts were 
only $432. 50, while the expenses (and the bills 
are not all in yet) paid up to date (July 26) 
were $646.83. Thus’ you will see that the regu- 
far receipts at Mauch Chunk are $214.33 less 
than the expenses. 

Total attendance of members was 376, two 
(Messrs. Passmore and Brooks) former life 
members included. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


Dr. LyTe reported from the Committee 
on Legislation, with the recommendation 
that they be adopted, the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously agreed to by 
the Association. 


Resolved, t, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that a law should be enacted by the 
Legislature, providing for district supervision of 
public schools. 

2, That the Committee on Legislation of this 
Association be, and hereby is, instructed to 
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endeavor to secure the passage of a bill by the 
Legislature, providing for such supervision. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Prof. Eckets, from the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following, which 
were adopted as a whole, without discussion, 
by the Association : 


Resolved, That we are greatly indebted td 
the Town Council and to the School Board of 
Mauch Chunk for the free use of the Town 
Hall and Public School building. 


Resolved, That our thanks are due President 
R. M. McNeal, the Executive Committee, and 
the other officers of the Association, for their 
earnest and intelligent efforts in the discharge 
of their duties. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the care and 
labor bestowed upon the papers and addresses 
presented to the Association, and that we have 
greatly enjoyed the musical entertainment of 
the sessions, as well as the evening lectures. 


Resolved, That in the death of Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, the State has lost the service of an 
honest, able, and devoted public official, the 
Nation an educator of broad and liberal ideas, 
and the world a Christian scholar and a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the ap- 
pointment of Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and we pledge 
the Association to an earnest co-operation in all 
his efforts to promote the efficiency of our 
schools. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the action of 
many school boards in applying the increased 
appropriation to the relief of local taxation in- 
stead of to the increase of salaries. 


Resolved, That we hereby affirm our faith in 
the beneficial influence of public school libra- 
ries, and we hope the day is near when they 
will be found in all our schools. 

Resolved, That the New Education, so far as 
it is in harmony with sound and well-estab- 
lished principles of instruction and develop- 
ment, shall receive the encouragement and ap- 
proval of this Association; but we deplore the 
cant and fallacies for which it is made re- 


sponsible by some of its extreme and visionary | 


devotees. 

Resolved, That the exhibits presented to the 
Association give evidence of greater efficiency 
in the methods and a more thorough compre- 
hension of the principles of education among 
the teachers of our State ; and we compliment 
the committee on the results of their work. 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 
Dr. Noss offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That this Association endorse most 
heartily the action of the last Legislature in in- 
creasing the annual appropriation to the Com- 
mon Schools to two million dollars. 
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LIMITING MEMBERSHIP. 


Dr. BUEHRLE, in view of the lateness of the 
hour, agreed to allow his proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution (limiting the mem- 
bership of the Association to teachers and 
school officers) to go over to next session for 
consideration and action. 

The afternoon session then closed, with 
instructions that the Association assemble in 
the Pavilion at Glen Onoko at 8 p. m., for 
which point, but two miles distant, it was 
announced that trains would be running 
every thirty minutes. 


_ 
> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





EFORE the hour of opening, the Glen 
| was illuminated and crowds of visitors 
from every direction poured in. By eight 
o’clock there was scarcely standing room in 
the Pavilion, and thousands of people were 
present elsewhere upon the grounds. 

The exercises consisted of recitations by 
Miss Dalymple and Prof. Gregory, songs by 
Miss Wilson, and a humorous address by 
Dep. Supt. Houck, interspersed with patri- 
otic songs—all of which were warmly ap- 
plauded by the audience. 

At the close of Mr. Houck’s address, 
President MCNEAL said the time had come 
to say the last word of the session. He was 
sure he only voiced the sentiment of all in 
attendance when he pronounced this one of 
the most successful sessions ever held. We 
were royally welcomed by this community, 
and the promises made were magnificently 
redeemed. The programme was wisely 
arranged ; absentees were unusually few. He 
felt like congratulating himself upon the 
good fortune of being called to preside over 
so pleasant and profitable a meeting. He 
would now perform his only remaining 
official duty, in introducing to the Associa- 
tion his honored successor, Dr. G. M. 
Puitips, of West Chester. 

Dr. Puitires: I will only say to my 
fellow-members and friends that I gratefully 
appreciate the honor conferred on me in 
being chosen to fill this important position. 
They have my promise that I will do my 
best to discharge its duties properly. And 
now, hoping to meet you all next year at 

sedford, we will close in the time-honored 
form. 

The Long Metre Doxology was sung, and 
the Association adjourned to meet next year 
at Bedford, at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 
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ALLEGHENY—3. 
Samuel Hamilton, 
H. W. Fisher, 

J. E. Brockway. 


BEDFORD—I. 
E. E. McCurdy. 

BERKS—17. 
Wm. M. Zechman, 
Samuel A. Baer, 
David S. Keck,* 
Sue H. Kaufman, 
May Helene Kelly, 
Christopher Noss, 
Clara M. Leaver, 
Laura A Leaver, 
Mary Heins, 
James M. Kelly, 
George Z. Hunter, 
F. K. Bernd, 
James M. Batteiger, 
Emma (irim. 
Howard L. Reber, 
A. Lizzie Radford, 
H. Oram Hine. 


BLAIR—}3. 
Henry S. Wertz, 
D. S. Keith, 

J. G. Schucker. 


BRADFORD—5. 


G. W. Ryan, 
E. E. Quinlan, 
L. E. Rowley, 
C, P. Garrison, 
Daniel Fleisher. 
KUCKS— 20. 
W. H. Slotter, 
Mrs. R. F. Slotter, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Mary H. Walter, 
Mattie L. Walter, 
W. Illick Young, 
Sallie E. Twining, 
S. H. Scarborough, 
Margaret J. Mofiat, 
Alice Mills, 
J. F. Hendricks, 
Maggie Barrett, 
Mary E. Eagle, 
M. Luther Horne, 
C. E. Hindenach, 
S. H. Phillips, 
Henry Benner, 
Emily Hart, 
Hannah G. Clark, 
E. W. Martindell. 


BUTLER—2, 


E. Mackey, 
Lillian E. Johnson. 


CAMERON—I. 
Supt. Ella Herrick. 

CARBON—7 3. 
T. A. Snyder, 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 





Mrs. T. A. Snyder, D. A. L. Davis, 
\M. Elizabeth Fisher,| A. S. Beisel, 
Gertrude Sprague, ‘Lura Boyer, 
‘Helen Merrick, |Lettie R. Early. 
Maria E. Fisher, 
M. H. Christman, | 
Jennie Williams, 
F. X. Cannon, 
‘Emma E. Conner, 
Aggie R. Hauk, 
Lizzie Bacon, 
|Mary E. Boyle, 
Mary E. Scott, 
H. D. Lentz, 
‘Ellen Gallagher, (|D. M. Sensenig, 
Reathie Ross, 'H. F. Leister, 
‘William Schlegel, George L. Maris, 
Mrs. Wm. Schlegel, Henry F. Cutler, 
J. P. Stahl, ‘Joe Palmer, 
Mrs. J. P. Stahl, Mss. Joe Palmer, 
John C. Dolan, Mattie A. Ross, 
‘Mrs. John C. Dolan, Emilie E. Palmer, 
J. C. Sandharr, Sallie K. Velotte, 
Mrs. J. C. Sandharr, M. Emma Ramsey, 
L. Hultzheiser, Emilie Stamp, 
Mrs.L.L.Hultzheiser, M. E. Speakman, 
John H. Faga, H. M. Darlington, 
Elmer F. Keiser, R. Pauline Wilson, 
Dora RB. Rosenstock, A. T. Smith, 
Lillie Davis, Mary L. 
F. J. Stettler, Mary E. Wells, 
Mary L. Whitehead, Maggie M. Terry, 
M. Alice Mantz, Lydia C. Skelton, 
Elizabeth A. Sterling, Mary G. Hoopes, 
J. M. Weyhenmeyer, ©. D. Frederick, 
bP. E. Rauchenberger, Alice Faddis, 
Horace D. Heydt, | Lucretia Faddis. 
W. E. Bevan, 
Bridget Welsh, 
Minnie Moser, 


CENTRE-—2. 


|David O. Etters, 
'D. M. Lieb. 


CHESTER—27. 


J. S. Walton, 
‘Mrs. J. S. Walton, 
‘Addison Jones, 


CLARION—I. 

W. W. Deatrick. 
Grace Gallagher, CLEARFIELD—I. 
C. B. Leonard, ‘ 

Harriet H. Baldwin, @- L. McQuown. 
Flo Ross, 

May R. Harris, 
eng Bevan, 
Geo, W. Hemminger, 
Neal Dever, 

Carrie Ibach, 

Ella MeHugh, 
James Boyle, 

Katie Buyle, 

Hattie Evans, 

Sarah J. Ward, 

Sue W. Cole, 

Mary C. Brady, 
Sarah J. Shovelin, 
Nora Clarke, 

Kattie McGorry, 
Hattie L. Koons, 
James Brislen, 
Alvenia L. Montz, 
Fannie Ingersoll, 
Alice McLaughlin, 


CLINTON—2. 


D. M. Brungard, 
John A. Robb. 


COLUMBIA—II, 


|Wm. C. Johnston, 
iD. J. Waller, Jr., 


William Noetling, 
Judson P. Welsh, 
iJ. S. Grimes, 
‘Evelyn C. Dechant, 
Enola B. Guie, 

‘C. Ernest Dechant, 
J. G. Cope, 

‘Mrs, J. G. Cope. 


CUMBERLAND—I. 
IG. M. D. Eckels. 


DAUPHIN—9Q. 


| 


William McLaughlin, R. M. McNeal, 
Katie McGinley, 
|M. J. Mulhall, 
‘Mary Rapp, 


'L. E. McGinnes, 


\J. Ezra Foltz, 


Blackburn, 


Mrs. D. J. Waller, Jr., 


|Ella Foltz, 

\J. H. Keener, 
|Ettie Carl, 
'Jennie D. Coble, 
|S. C, Cooper. 

| DELAWARE—20, 
i\A. G. C. Smith, 
|Mary L. Dunn, 

| Louise Stern, 

R. Ada Simmons, 
|Alice Jacobs, 
|Barbara Davis, 


‘George M. Philips,*| Edith A. Davis, 


Ella W. Laverty, 
Cilla A. Simpson, 


|\Mrs.R.H. Verlenden, 


|Charles F. Foster, 
IE. B. Davidson, 
Ella Eves, 

[Leon H. Watters, 
|George Gilbert, 
|Mary A. Sipler, 


‘Hannah Thompson, 
Hallowell, 


Sarah L 
|Florence Williams, 
\Clara B. Waite. 
|  PRANKLIN-—2. 
F. H. Slyder, 
\J. L. MeCaskey. 


| HUNTINGDON—2Z. 


M. G. Brumbaugh,* 


'L. S. Shimmel. 


| 
INDIANA—I. 


iZ. X. Snyder.* 


LACKAWANNA—3. 


‘Geo. W. Phillips,* 
\J. C. Lang, 
James F. Judge. 
LANCASTER—24. 
|M. J. Brecht, 
R. K. Buehrle, 
eS Hofman, 
E. O. Lyte,* 
J. P. McC askey,* 
George W. Hull, 
J. D. Pyott, 
A. E. Gehman, 
Annie S. Brown, 
‘Albert E. Maltby, 
R. R. oe 
Mrs. R. Pleam, 
Sarah iL ‘Gilbert, 
Amanda Landes, 
George F. Mull, 
Mary Martin, 
S. W. Minnich, 
Mary E. Palmer, 


|Annie C. Rathvon, 
\Sarah Dengler, 
|William Riddle, 


Anna Lyle, 
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LAWRENCE—I,. 
John Q. Stewart. 
LEBANON—I7. 
J. W. Snoke, 
Cyrus Boger, 
aig Houck, 
es Altenderfer, 
Wilner c Schaeffer, 
George W. Bowman, 
Anna M. Saylor, 
R. Emma Witmer, 
Virgie Witmer, 
Ida Kreider, 
Elizab’h Brotherline, 
Sybil Harpel, 
A. R. Lutz, 
Samuel Haak, 
H. F. Stauffer, 
A. V. Hiester, 
Nathan M. Balliet. 


LEHIGH—18. 


J. O. Knauss, 
L. B. Landis, 
r. W. Bevan, 

A. R. Horne, 

S Js Everett, 

L iliie Williams, 
Kate McV. smith, 
A. S. Grammes, 
Ella T. Gabriel, 
Lizzie G. Love, 

H. S. Moyer, 
Hattie A. Butterling, 
Sallie Brobst, 
Tevillia E, Knauss, 
». L. Kistler, 

E, A. Snyder, 

H. B. Goundie, 
Jacob J. Unger. 

LUZERNE—29, 

lr. B. Harrison, 

D B. Gil lea, 
Joseph H. Jones, 
D. A. Harman, 
James M, Coughlin,* 
A. W. Potter, 

M. M. Stephenson, 
Anna M. Wetterau, 
Anna C. Lubrecht, 
B. A. Breslin, 

Ella M. Sweeny, 
Albert B reithaupt, 
T. J. McCannon, 
Mia) Reagan, 

L. P. Bierly, 

Eva M. Deitrick, 
E. I. Wolfe, 
|Lewis Wetterau, 
‘Minnie Wiegand, 

| Dora Billman, 
iP. J. Gough, 
|Tillie L indsay, 
iP. F. Fallon, 


|Mrs. L. E. McGinnes, Mary A. Dougherty, Mrs. Etta McCarthy, 
‘Emma L. Downey. 


Mary Bynon, 
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R. R, Jones, 
Annie Lindsay, 
Emma Schaffer, 


Kate A. O’ Donnell. 


LYCOMING—3. 


S. Transeau, 
A. F. Stauffer, 
Martha B. Cole. 


MONTGOMERY—II, 


R. F. Hoffecker, 
]. K. Gotwals, 
W. W. Rupert, 
Mary F. Fox, 

S. H. Orr, 

Ella L. Stam, 
Annie M. Goshen, 
Jerry March, 
Emma Deal, 

H. E. Bean, 
Alice Casselberry. 


NORTHAM PTON—6, 


William F. Hoch, 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


E. M. Hyde, 
R. H. Schaeffer, 
|J. E. Stocker, 


iC. T. Bender. 
| 


|NORTHUMBERL’D—2. 


W. F. Harpel, 
ig C, Taggart. 


PERRY —I. 
/E. U. Aumiller. 


|PHILADELPHIA — I7. 


\Edward Brooks,* 
|Albert N. Raub, 
\J. H. Michener,* 
J. Fletcher Sickel, 
|]. A. M. Passmore,* 
>. F, Michener, 
x, W. M. Hanley, 
. P. Flint, 
T. W. Gilson, 
. H. Campbell, 
*. B. Wonsetler, 
R. L. Hallowell, 


Minnie M. Jones, 
W. L. Balentine, 
FE. Burke, 


Charles H. Brelsford.| 


SCHUYLKILL—I4. 


George W. Weiss,* 
B. F. Patterson, 
H. H. Spayd,* 
Jesse Newlin, 

J. M. Hoffman, 
Thed. Pershing, 
Clara E, Matter, 
D. H. Christ, 
Sadie Mundy, 
Kate O’ Donnell, 
Annie Stewart, 
Frank S. Miller, 
Tohn I, Mathias, 
Estelle Williams. 


SNYDER—I. 
C. W. Herman. 


SULLIVAN—I. 


| SUSQUEHANNA—3. 


|B. E, James, 
Lottie Stone, 
E, J. Brewster. 


TIOGA—4, 


Henry E. Raesly, 
|Ella McInroy, 
‘Carrie J. Hastings, 
‘Rose Judge. 
VENANGO—I, 


A. F. K. Krout. 


[Sepr. 


| WASHINGTON—I, 
Theo, B. Noss.* 


WAYNE—2, 


\Jas. H, Kennedy, 


Mrs, J. H. Kennedy. 
WESTMORELAND — 4. 
George H. Hugus, 
D. B. Replogle, 

N 


iN. M. Fennerman, 


Alberta Cline. 
yorm@t,. 


H. ¢G Bret, <man, 


OTHER STATES—8. 

Kate McClement, Missouri, 
H. L. Slayton, New York, 
H. T. Dawson, New York, 
Wilson L, Gill, New York, 
W. C. Glass, New York, 

N. O. Wilhelm, New York, 
Anna M. Fell, New Jersey, 


F. T. Oldt, Illinois. 


Total enrolled, 376, Life Members included. 


J. H. Hamilton, lJessie Dalrymple, 





M. R. Black. * Life Members. 
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THE ROSY CROWN. 


C.M. Von Wener. 
Words by D. Dutton. 


1.A_ ro - sy crown we twine for thee,Of Flo - ra’s rich-est treas 
2. The myr- tle, thyme, and eg - lan- tine, One blend-ed wreath dis - clo 


ead thee forth to dance and glee, To mirth and youthful pleas - ure. , . 
bid their frangrant breath combine With these em-blushing ro - ost Toke, O eke te 


@. 


ro - sy, the ro- sy crown, Take, O take the ro - sy, thero- sy crown. 


3. We bade the fairest flowers that grow, 


is Mel 


Their varied tribute render, 


To shine above that brow of snow, 


4. Then deign to wear the wreath we twine, 


Thy beauteous ringlets shading ; 


And be its charms a type of thine, 


In all except their fading. 


In all their sunny splendor. 
Take, O take, etc. 


Take, O take, etc. ~ 





